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ON A MARGIN 

PART ONE 
THE PROMISE 

CHAPTER I 

MYSTERY AT "THE WILLOWS" 

A strangely constituted household occupied 
"The Willows," a fine property on the Rumsen 
Road, near Seabright, less than two hours' travel 
from New York. Mr. Cotton Mather dwelt there. 
He was a millionaire merchant — a product of this 
age, in which money is worshipped as was the 
golden calf in the wilderness. 

The family consisted of this bachelor, turned 
fifty, and a girl in short skirts — Margaret, an 
adopted daughter. She was slender, restlessly act- 
ive, vivacious in speech and always respectful to her 
guardian, but heartlessly petulant, at times, to her 
governess and other people. 

i 
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The history of the girl was unknown to anyone, 
except Mr. Mather. Question-inspiring as was the 
presence of a young girl in a bachelor's household, 
not a word of scandal was spoken of the owner of 
"The Willows." He stood on a plane above gos- 
sip. To friends meriting the confidence he ex-, 
plained that the child was a sacred bequest from a 
dying parent. 

Two years before we meet her at Seabright, Mr. 
Mather had received Margaret into his New York 
home, ill-prepared though he was for the care. Only 
one person under the merchant's roof was dissatis- 
fied with tl e adopted daughter's conduct This was 
an aged housekeeper, who had cared for Mr. 
Mather's home and linen for many years. Natu- 
rally, she expected to exercise maternal watch over 
the new member of the family. The girl resented 
the slightest exhibition of her authority. She even 
went so f*r, on one occasion, as to administer a slap 
on the elder woman's face when she overheard the 
housekeeper utter a critical comment on Mr. 
Mather's conduct. After that audacious act, the 
girl's dominance was uncontested. 

Chiefly on her account had "The Willows" been 
purchased. 
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Great was the contrast between Cotton Mather — 
seen at the counting-room of Mather, Sowers & Co., 
shipping merchants, of Exchange Place, with agen- 
cies in half the ports of the world — and the country 
gentleman who lived so calmly at "The Willows/' 
For thirty years he had been one of the most active 
business men of the metropolis. His large fortune 
had been accumulated in enterprises that displayed 
a never-faltering faith in the destiny of the Amer- 
ican people. Commercially, he believed in the ulti- 
mate world-supremacy of the United States; but 
during the period immediately following the Civil 
War, appalled by the universal evidences of corrup- 
tion and chicanery in public life, he often had 
brooded moodily over the darkness that overhung 
the political conditions of his country. 

He had become a hopeless patriot. 

Mather had been born and raised at Crumpet, a 
village on the Hudson River, less than a hundred 
miles north of New York. There he had grown 
up, had for sweetheart the village belle, and had ex- 
pected to spend his life in that simple-minded com- 
munity — never having felt the spur of ambition to 
acquire wealth. During his four years' absence at 
an Eastern college, his elder brother, Richard 
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Mather, had supplanted him in the affections of the 
fickle girl. She had broken faith with young Cot- 
ton, although every gossip in Crumpet knew that 
Richard had higher social ambitions than marrying 
the daughter of a farmer. 

This act of treachery on the part of the elder son 
led to an estrangement between the brothers that 
grew into Cotton's bitter hatred o{ Richard when 
the latter came to the metropolis and took for wife 
a daughter of the Limestone Bank's chief share- 
holder. In the years that followed, Richard suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law as president of the great 
city bank, and became a pillar in national finance. 

Cotton Mather, like his remote Puritan ancestor, 
thereafter distrusted witches with pretty faces. With 
his share of his father's estate, he too came to New 
York and plunged into trade. Thirty years had 
witnessed his rise to a position immeasurably higher 
in power, wealth and honourable renown than his un- 
popular brother, Richard. 

The deserted village maid had consoled herself 
by marrying a well-to-do miller of Crumpet. But 
she brought to him ill-luck as a dowry. One mis- 
fortune followed another in the career of the miller. 

The only bright incident of the union was the 
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birth of a girl child, who inherited her mother's 
beauty. But fire destroyed the mill, which was the 
father's only source of income. A steady decline 
in the condition of the family followed. When the 
girl was twelve years old death claimed her father. 
Misery and want overtook the widow, but she strug- 
gled to support herself by teaching and sewing. Ill 
health came to the woman, and, tottering under a 
burden she could no longer bear, she calmly made 
preparations for her approaching end. All friends 
and relatives had deserted her. From her death- 
bed the despairing mother wrote to the one man 
upon whom she had no claim for pity, forgiveness 
or assistance, Cotton Mather. She besought him 
to adopt her girl, then aged fifteen. She did not 
seek aid for herself, or refer to their past friendship. 
The hopelessness of her faith was portrayed in a 
few brief sentences that exposed the utter misery of 
her condition and made plain the peacefulness with 
which she would welcome death if the future of Mar- 
garet were assured. 

The response was chivalrous. Cotton Mather 
provided the best medical care for the dying woman. 
Without humiliating her by a personal visit, he sent 
a trusted clerk to her village home. Legal papers 
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were prepared by his lawyers, and the last act of the 
mother was the surrender of all claim to her child. 

Cotton Mather then completed the formalities that 
made Margaret his daughter. Thus did the child 
of Alice Vale, once village belle of Crumpet, become 
so large a pait of this New York merchant's life. 



CHAPTER Hi 



UNCLE AND NEPHEW 



On a raw and boisterous November day of the 
year in which this story opens Richard Mather died 
of rheumatic gout at Crumpet. Stricken during the 
Summer, the city house had not been reopened ; he 
had remained at the ancestral homestead, to which 
he had fallen heir, and ended his life where he be- 
gan it. His wife and his only heir, Walter, had re- 
mained in the country with him. 

The family carriage was sent to meet the boat 
from New York the second morning after the de- 
cease of Richard Mather, and it returned to the 
house of mourning with two men of widely con- 
trasted appearance. The elder of the visitors was 
Cotton Mather. Although he had been absent from 
Crumpet many years, there were those at the steam- 
boat landing who remembered him. He had gone 
away with universal sympathy on his side, and there 

7 
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was a human tenderness in the pretence of non-rec- 
ognition when he returned. 

The younger man wore a suit of black broadcloth 
that did not fit him, and his bearing was supercilious. 

These mourners arrived together by accident; 
they had not met on the boat When they alighted 
at the porch of the homestead, overlooking the 
water, the butler received them and led the way to 
the spacious drawing-room, where lay the body of 
the deceased. The visitors approached a young man 
of twenty, who, with haggard countenance, stood 
at the side of the bier. 

"Is this Walter ?" asked the elder stranger. 

"Yes, sir," was the prompt reply. 

"I sympathise with you, dear boy," said the im- 
passive uncle. 

"Thank you, sir." 

"Do you know me ?" 

"No, sir; I do not" 

"I am your father's only brother." 

"Mr. Cotton — Mather!" exclaimed Walter, with- 
drawing his hand. 

"The same. When did Richard go?" 

"Father died, sir, at sunset on Monday," was the 
rejoinder. 
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Turning to the companion who had arrived with 
him, the merchant said : 

"You know Mr. Mather's son?" 

"I have seen him at the bank," answered Samuel 
Catesberry, cashier of the Limestone Bank. 

Walter well remembered the only previous occa- 
sion on which he had seen his uncle. On a visit to 
the bank, with his father, he had been seated in a 
window of the president's room. This same man 
had entered. The scene between the two men viv- 
idly recurred in this form : 

"The bank must have one hundred thousand dol- 
lars before three o'clock," his father had said. 

"Did you send for me to say this?" 

"Save me ! You can spare it Save me " 

"Are you crazy?" 

"If this bank fails, we're beggars — my wife, my 
boy " 

"Don't talk to me of your wife or child !" 

"But help me!" 

"No." 

The stranger had taken two steps towards the 
3oor; he had then faced about and said : 

"The bank shall have the money. I yield, because 
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my contempt for its president is not of an ordinary 
kind. I scorn to take advantage of the usual meth- 
ods to square a deadly injury." 

Walter remembered the terrible humiliation that 
his father had exhibited in every feature. 

And here stood, revealed as his uncle, the tyrant 
who had created that scene and left that memory 
branded upon his boyish heart. How could he for- 
give him? 

Conversation ceased when a closely-veiled woman 
entered the drawing-room. The confusion shown 
by Walter's mother at the sight of her brother-in- 
law was noticeable. 

Although she never had seen him, Mrs. Mather 
had no difficulty in recognising the merchant, hav- 
ing been apprised of his presence in the house. In- 
deed, the widow had sent to Mr. Cotton Mather 
word of his brother's death, and requested his at- 
tendance at the funeral. 

"We meet, madam, under circumstances of deep 
sorrow," said the merchant, with grave dignity. 

There was a caution in the sentence as he intoned 
it Hardly waiting for the widow's reply, which 
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proved to be inaudible, he crossed the social chasm 
at a bound: 

"Sister Mary, I present Mr. Catesberry of the 
bank, here as its official representative." 

"How thoughtful of the directors to send you 
to us in our affliction," said the widow, casting aside 
her veil as she addressed the young man. 

Cotton Mather looked upon the face of his dead 
brother's wife for the first time. 

Her features were regular, her skin was fair; her 
eyes sought his with a keen, searching look, as if she 
would drag from him the real secret of the family 
feud. A glance satisfied the merchant that she 
knew not its cause. He was in the presence of a 
woman of sensitive pride and timid personality. 

Meanwhile the cashier was saying : "The board, 
madam, desires to convey through me its deepest 
sympathy for you, madam, and your family. Per- 
sonally, as an intimate associate of your late hus- 
band, I beg " 

Catesberry might have continued to stammer over 
his speech much longer had not the afflicted lady 
shown signs of bodily collapse by sinking into a 
chair. 
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"Poor Richard!" she said "This Mow came so 
suddenly. I saw very little of him during his last 
sickness, being ill myself and confined to my room; 
but, now that he is gone; now that I have lost him 
forever, he appears to have had many good qualities, 
to have been essential to my existence." The sen- 
tence ended in sobs. 

Cotton Mather closely studied the scene, and 
ended a mental soliloquy with the phrase, "And so 
it is." 

What he meant neither his words nor face be- 
trayed. Mannerisms are natural phenomena, cu- 
rious and inexplicable. 

"You must be careful of your health, sister," he 
said. "It's a raw day outside; very liable to give 
one a cold. There's much malaria about." 

"So our family physician said," she rejoined. 

Dr. Conway had cautioned the good woman 
against shock to her nervous system. So strictly 
had she followed the physician's advice that when 
her maid ran to say that Mr. Mather was breathing 
his last she took the precaution to send the girl back 
to the doctor to ask if, in his opinion, the final scene 
would be particularly harrowing. Richard had 
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hastened to take advantage of the delay, and died 
before his wife arrived. He had such a coward's 
fear of death that he hated to have anybody see him 
die. 



CHAPTER III 

A MAN WITHOUT PRINCIPLE 

Samuel Catesberry had risen in a few years 
from the position of a bookkeeper to that of cashier 
of the Limestone Bank. Despite his declaration to 
the widow, he was not well known to the deceased 
president. Like other employ6s of the institution, 
he had disliked its chief. His ideas of social pro- 
priety were on a par with his conceptions of integ- 
rity. He was aware that every species of bank 
irregularity heretofore tried had proved a failure, 
and was "too practical" a man to be caught doing 
wrong. He was likely to remain that kind of a 
man until a scoundrel of congenial mind mastered 
his confidence. 

So narrow is the path that many men walk be- 
tween integrity and temptation ! 

Strange as it may seem, Catesberry owed his place 
to Cotton Mather, who had taken his measure, under 

M 
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the following circumstances : On a slight business 
acquaintance, Catesberry had gone to the shipping 
merchant for a letter of introduction to the presi- 
dent of the Limestone Bank, and had secured the fol- 
lowing characteristic note : 

"Richard Mather — 

"Dear Sir: This will be presented by Samuel 
Catesberry. He is an experienced bookkeeper, and 
as honest as is necessary. I think he will suit the 
directors of the Limestone Bank. He ought to, for 
he is quite as great a cad as you are. 

"Cotton Mather/' 

This note of introduction had been written in 
Catesberry*s presence and handed to him. He had 
glanced over it, and then held out the sheet, as he 
said: 

"Kindly put some sand upon it." 

Mr. Mather admitted himself beaten in impu- 
dence. Never had he seen anything neater than the 
nonchalance with which Catesberry shook the black 
dust off the page, as he commented : 

"Couldn't ask anything better." 

As the visitor bowed himself out, Cotton Mather 
got on his feet and muttered : 
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"I thought that fellow a fool; now I believe him 
to be a knave." Then he forgot the applicant and 
the letter. 

This phenomenal introduction had obtained for 

Catesberry the coveted desk at the Limestone Bank. 
******* 

The conversation between the widow and brother- 
in-law was interrupted by the arrival of the rector 
and a few of the villagers, who had been selected to 
bear the pall. 

The funeral service was brief. After a short 
prayer with the family, the rector preceded the body 
to the church, where a large congregation had as- 
sembled. 

Walter assisted his mother to the family pew, 
followed by the dead man's brother, and the official 
representative of the bank. After these followed 
the family servants. The rector read the sublime 
service of the dead. At its conclusion the body was 
borne out the aisle and to an open grave in the 
church-yard 

Cashier Catesberry returned to New York by 
train, but the elder guest did not accompany him. 
He was courteous to the widow and spoke of the 
dead man with respect 
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The will of Richard Mather was opened next day 
in the presence of the family. Its terms were simple 
but explicit A life interest in the Crumpet estate 
and the city house was bequeathed to the widow, 
with an adequate income to maintain them and sup- 
port her. All other property, real and personal, was 
left in trust for Walter Mather. 



CHAPTER IV 

FORGIVING AND FORGETTING 

That evening, his last day at Crumpet, the uncle 
overcame Walter's dislike, and took him for a walk 
along the river. Twilight obscured the opposite 
shore-line and gave to the Hudson the appearance 
of an inland sea. Reaching a jutting headland, the 
elder man halted. 

"Walter, I must have a talk with you," he began. 
And then he ceased speaking. His body was racked 
with indecision. He thought he had framed in his 
mind what he intended to say, but at the moment 
of action he could not state his case. 

"My brother — your father — did me a cruel in- 
jury," he finally said. "I had intended to tell you; 
but I have buried my wrongs in his grave. To my 
surprise, I have forgiven him! You are young, 
fatherless, and may need advice. At this spot, 
sacred to my boyhood, I pledge you my good will." 

18 
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"I haven't asked it, sir/' rejoined the nephew, 
stiffly. 

The towering form of the merchant quivered 
under the rebuke, but he continued: 

"Walter, I believe in the wrath of Heaven; and, 
although I would prevent it, I feel it will seek you 
out. Far as a human creature may go, I would 
stand between you and the vengeance of an unfor- 
getful Providence." 

"But, what if I decline?" 

"You must not!" 

"I neither accept nor decline; I shall wait!" And, 
turning upon his heel, Walter led the way up the 
hill to the house. In moody silence, but with active 
emotions, the two men traversed the lawn. 

"Will Walter remember my warning?" was the 
question Cotton Mather put to himself. 

Walter obviously thought himself strong enough 
to make his own way in the world. He expected 
to marry Violet Vreeland, daughter of old Peter 
Vreeland, one of the very rich men of New York. 

The two families did not move on the same social 
plane. Although the Mathers were of the exclusive 
set, Walter's pre-eminence in society had been at- 
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tained by his fame as a football captain at college 
and as a polo player at Newport and Saratoga. 

Unlike the Mathers, Peter Vreeland had a con- 
tempt for trade — not so much from family pride as 
from ill luck that had attended his commercial ven- 
tures. All his millions were invested in real estate. 
He subscribed liberally to charities, not because he 
was made happy thereby, but to show his contempt 
for small sums of money. He made loans to friends 
for the same reason. 

There were several children in the Vreeland fam- 
ily, but only one of them concerns this story. She 
was the youngest, Violet. She had been born at 
Crumpet, where the Vreelands had a summer home, 
sixteen years before we first hear of her, and was 
always referred to in the household as "the little 
country girl." 

Mrs. Vreeland had carefully informed herself re- 
garding the Mather estate, and knew that it included 
many city houses. No title to wealth equals the 
possession of real property. 



CHAPTER V 

A SCHOOL OF TO-DAY 

Margaret attended one of the best schools for 
girls in New York during every winter. One morn- 
ing in March, and soon after his return from Crum- 
pet, Cotton Mather set out for his downtown office 
earlier than usual and offered to take his adopted 
daughter as far as her school. After they started 
he asked : 

"Do you enjoy your studies ?" 

"Oh ! I'm not going there to be a 'benchy/ " she 
answered. 

"A what?" 

"A mere browser on books. I'm going to Mrs. 
Morton's to study women." 

"Who are your subjects?" 

"The Wharton sisters, at present" 

"They are interesting girls " 

"You think so?" 

SI 
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"They appear to be," dubiously. 

"That's because you never were a girl." 

The institution at which the carriage stopped had 
been patronised for more than a generation by fam- 
ilies that could pay exorbitant rates that guaranteed 
exclusiveness. "Money talked" there, as in most 
other places. Its pupils included resident and day 
scholars; Margaret was enrolled amongst the latter 
class. 

Mrs. Morton was the head* but her husband was 
the brains of the institution. He was a dignified 
man of charming manner, and, with closely cropped 
white hair and beard, might have been mistaken for 
a retired Army officer. But Mrs. Morton recog- 
nised the necessity of her presence. Her name was 
in the catalogue as "Instructor in Household Art." 
Her breakfasts and dinners were exhibitions of lib- 
erality, as well as culinary art. In the history of 
the place not a scholar had ever written home to 
complain of the food ! 

Girls at boarding-schools are always hungry. Mrs. 
Morton admitted it, and provided plenty to eat In 
some respects she was fastidiously neat, but her 
cleanliness was of the sensible, practical kind. She 
visited the kitchen every morning and examined 
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personally the pots, kettles and roasting spits. A 
maid knocked at each door when the hour for rising 
or dinner arrived. The household assembled in the 
drawing-room, and went to meals together. 

Mrs. Morton's duties gave her real pleasure. She 
performed them with the grace and dignity she 
would have shown to a family of daughters. In her 
opinion, a school should present the closest possible 
similarity to the modern homes of thoroughly re- 
fined and educated men and women. Every social 
courtesy of the family was observed at the Institute. 
To Mrs. Morton the rostrum, the form and recita- 
tion by class were abominations. She abolished 
every conventionality of school. The drawing- 
room, where the pupils assembled, was a model of 
taste. The positions of its easy chairs and sofas 
were changed daily, and the young ladies sat wher- 
ever they pleased. Axminster carpet covered the 
floor; the walls were that year of a pearl-grey tint, 
with frieze and dado of darker tint. Etchings and 
photogravures of famous pictures hung thereon. 

When the instructor appeared she took any vacant 
chair. The declamatory style of recitation was for- 
bidden ; conversation was carried on naturally. Pub- 
lic rebuke or censure was never administered. When 
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a pupil answered incorrectly, the instructor dis- 
agreed with her, and stated the reply that should 
have been given, offering suggestions that encour- 
aged research. 

The professor was the only person under the roof 
who did not enjoy peace of mind. He had what 
his wife called "a persistent relish for experiment 
and invention." When the house was quiet he re- 
tired to a work-room at the rear of his study and 
light streamed from its windows until long after 
midnight. In that place the professor had fitted up 
a lathe, and the noise of filing often kept Mrs. Mor- 
ton awake. 



CHAPTER VI 

WARFARE OF SCIENCE 

Margaret developed an alarming condition of 
nervousness, and, under pretence of having medical 
advice for an imaginary illness of his own, Mr. 
Mather invited ex-Surgeon-General Prentiss, a dis- 
tinguished specialist, to make frequent visits to his 
house that he might study the girl's case without 
arousing suspicion that she. was tinder observation. 

"lam still in doubt regarding my diagnosis," said 
Dr. Prentiss, at the end of a call, during which he 
had remained to luncheon. Mr. Mather had taken 
him to the library, and, when they were alone, hoped 
to obtain some information. 

"Surely you understand her case by this time?" 
queried the host, unable to conceal his disappoint- 
ment 

"Candidly, no. She is absolutely controlled by 
impulse — a slave to the merest whims." 

*S 
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The eminent specialist in nervous diseases de- 
lighted in epigram. If he understood what his own 
well-turned phrases meant, he made himself suffi- 
ciently clear. 

The less his Hearers comprehended, the more ex- 
alted ideas they generally had of his scholarship. 
But he was now addressing a different sort of per- 
son from the usual hypochondriac — a hard-headed 
man of trade, who thought all epigrams riddles. 

"Yes, yes; I know. But, doctor, what the devil 
is the matter with the girl?" 

"I regret to say I cannot diagnosticate her case," 
answered the specialist in nervous and mental dis- 
eases, taken aback by the blunt manner of his com- 
panion. 

"But surely you can offer some advice ?" sug- 
gested Mather. 

"To indicate the difficulty of my task," began the 
physician, now on his mettle, "let me sketch out to 
you the facts as I have classified them after careful 
observation. When I first came to your house I 
studied Miss Mather, to detect, if possible, whether 
she suspected or had divined the object of my visits. 
She is thoroughly ignorant of your motive in send- 
ing for me. I began to think that I had a simple 
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case of exuberant vitality. The cause did not con- 
cern me at that time, for I preferred to reason back 
from effect to cause/' 

"Well, how did you go about it?" exclaimed 
Mather, restlessly knocking the ash off his cigar. 

"I cultivated her society as much as possible, with- 
out obtruding myself on her," continued the physi- 
cian, affecting not to notice the interruption. "Here 
was a young girl, perfectly healthy in body, but 
erratic in mind. Contrast, for instance, her appar- 
ent health with her capricious, even fantastic appe- 
tite. Did ydu notice that she dropped a glass on 
the floor at luncheon to-day?" 

"Certainly; a trifling accident, liable to occur to 
anybody," was the sullen reply. 

"There you are mistaken. I was observing her 
at the moment She let go the glass — I mean, pur- 
posely dropped it!" 

"Is that so!" rejoined Mather, manifesting new 
interest 

"I have observed that she has a, relish for vinegar 
and sour fruits; also that the anaemia thus induced 
augments her distemper. Her character is full of 
colour — I might say, bizarre. Her affections are as 
deep as her hatreds ; a charming and gentle disposi- 
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tion in the morning changes, later in the day, to in- 
civility, without warning or provocation. Her self- 
love is extravagant ; but she is capable of most dis- 
interested acts." 

"You are severe !" exclaimed the merchant, 
thoughtfully. "Go on, doctor." 

"The psychological novelties of the case are ex- 
aggerated exhibitions of terror, joy, jealousy, love 
or rage, always out of proportion to the importance 
of the events evoking them. Sometimes an emotion 
directly in contrast to the natural one is seen. A 
trifling event suffices to provoke enthusiasm or 
despair. She has no idea of the simplicity of life, 
but makes of it a complication. Existence, to her 
mind, is like a scene in a theatre; the every-day rou- 
tine is transformed into a series of grave events, 
adapted to all manner of dramatic embellishments. 
Comedy, tragedy and flat reality are on the same 
plane. Has she — ahem!— ever been in love, Mr. 
Mather?" asked the doctor, abruptly. 

"No; she has not," answered the merchant, curtly. 

"The grand passion would produce a remarkable 
effect on her. But you are right, sir ; I had answered 
the query in my own mind before I asked you. Mar- 
garet has never been in love 1 Such questions must 
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be conclusively determined in a diagnosis of a case 
of hereditary hysteria such as hers. Distempers of 
this kind have long been classed among erotic dis- 
eases, but wrongly, I am satisfied. Hysteria is a 
nervous affection." 

Mather felt as if he were threatened with an at- 
tack of the same malady. 

"What is hysteria? How did she get it?" ex- 
claimed the merchant. 

The surgeon heroically grappled with the mer- 
chant's questions. 

"Two opposite forces control or direct the acts of 
every human being — sentiment and will. The will 
enables us to command ourselves, as well as others. 
It indicates what is wise to tell, what to suppress; 
what emotions to obey, and what to reject. The 
absence of will in persons afflicted like Miss Mather 
destroys all discretion, and sentiment becomes 
whim." 

"I acquit you of a lack of observation, God 
knows; but tell me what I can do to check the prog- 
ress of this distemper," said Mr. Mather, seriously. 
"I fear I can do little for the girl. It is possible 
that more excitement might change the current in 
which her mind moves. If she could be induced to 
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surrender to some grand passion; in fine, if she 
could start on a happy married life by eloping with 
the man she loved, she would prove a model wife — 
she would be cured." 

"Then you would recommend " 

"Marriage, sir/' 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PUNISHMENT OF A SPY 

As if the word "marriage" were the cue for her 
entrance, Margaret walked slowly into the room 
where sat her critic and judge, and, looking straight 
at the physician, asked : 

"Doctor, as a specialist in mental disorders, can 
you tell me why the eating of corrosive sublimate 
produces hysteria in the roach ?" 

"What!" gasped the physician, comprehending 
that the girl had overheard the preceding conversa- 
tion. 

"Yes; I began by feeding one of my pet roaches 
rat poison. He thrived upon it. Then I tried cor- 
rosive sublimate on another specimen. It made him 
crazy. The wretched roach threw somersaults, and 
a commission in lunacy would have adjudged him 
mad. I have started an asylum for insane bugs, 
and am in search of a chief physician." 

3* 
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The merchant was amused. 

This rattling badinage of the girl, the doctor 
comprehended, showed off his scientific disquisition 
in a ridiculous light. There was no stopping the 
young woman. 

"The merit of my school of alienism is that I start 
towards the cure with a knowledge of what has pro- 
duced the mental disturbance. My diagnosis is 
always correct ; but, if corrosive sublimate produces 
hysteria in a healthy organism, of course it would 
cure it in a diseased body. Do you follow me?" 

"I — think — so," stammered the physician, as 
their eyes met. 

"Very well ; I tried it on a beetle that opened his 
mouth — at the wrong time," was the savage retort. 
"And I'd like to try it on an — ape!" 

The butler entered to announce that the carriage 
was at the door, and ex-Surgeon-General Prentiss 
drew his watch much as he might have drawn a 
weapon of defence, to say: 

"Bless me ! I have another call at this hour." 

Margaret turned sharply on her heel and went 
into the conservatory, muttering: 

"Spy!" 
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She seated herself at a window and viciously be- 
gan tearing flowers to pieces. 

The incident was referred to one evening as Mr. 
Mather and his ward drove together. 

"What punishment is meted out to spies?" asked 
Margaret. 

"Death," was the innocent reply. 

"And very justly!" commented she. 

Mr. Mather went abroad soon after, taking Mar- 
garet with him. They passed a month at Nice. 

In the full bloom of girlhood, Miss Mather was 
seen every bright afternoon on the Promenade des 
Anglais, taking the air. Drives on the Cornice Road, 
jaunts to Monaco, daylight excursions upon the 
water, and garden parties at night, with the accom- 
paniments of coloured lanterns, music and dancing, 
produced a wonderful effect upon the girl's health. 
Cotton Mather believed himself the greatest "special- 
ist" living. 

"Excitement is the only cure for hysteria," said 
he. "Put a woman in a retreat and she will surely 
go crazy. Let her play roulette two hours a day for 
a month and she'll get well." 

And success in this case proved the efficacy of the 
cure. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MORTON FINDS THE COEFFICIENT 

Meanwhile, Professor Morton had completed 
his invention, largely with money supplied by Wal- 
ter Mather. There had been a time when his "prob- 
lem," as he called it, had been in danger of utter 
disproof for want of funds. From a small but posi- 
tive quantity, his cash had been eliminated until it 
stood at zero. As happens with inventors, this un- 
fortunate entanglement of the formulae occurred at 
the critical hour in which triumphant success was 
assured. He lacked means to take out patents secur- 
ing his property from vandalism. Indeed, the sit- 
uation was even worse than that, for, unknown to 
his wife, he had already borrowed large sums, which 
he had expended. 

Professor Hector Morton really had an idea. It 
was this: He believed it possible to transmit the 
human voice by wire from one point to another. Of 
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course, such a problem sounded utterly chimerical 
to everybody he met, before Walter Mather entered 
upon the scene. Walter remembered that, when a 
boy, at Crumpet, he had talked over a string and he 
believed in Morton's device. Its charm was sim- 
plicity. 

Morton understood the principles of the electric 
telegraph. The soft iron bar used therein, he knew, 
was only temporarily magnetic — while a current was 
passing through the wire surrounding it. A steel 
bar, he discovered, not only retained its magnetism, 
but became, in turn, a source of electricity. An in- 
duced electric current, he found, could be sent 
through a wire from one magnet to another at its 
opposite end. When a soft iron plate was sus- 
pended in front of a magnetised steel bar, a magneto- 
electric current was induced whenever the plate was 
brought into, or almost into, contact with the mag- 
net; and, strangest of all, it simultaneously affected 
a like iron plate fixed in the same way at the other 
terminus of a wire ! 

The accidental detection of the existence of this 
induced electric impulse, or shudder, was Morton's 
actual starting-point! This nervous thrill of sym- 
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pathy between one magnet and another was the key 
to Morton's great secret. 

Several small machines had been completed, two 
of which he used to connect his work-shop and his 
sleeping-room. 

The marvellous toys worked ! 

Many times did his patient wife call him every 
night before he'd leave his workshop. When her 
summons came through the receiver that he held to 
his ear, the words of the good woman were those of 
an angel, because they carried assurance to his mind 
that what he could hear could be heard by other 
people under similar conditions. 

The machine had been shown to Walter. He had 
tried it and plainly heard over the wire the voice of 
the professor, speaking from a box fastened to a tree 
in the garden. With a look of sorrow that had im- 
pressed Walter deeply, the good man had described 
his zeal, his enthusiasm, his years of labour and 
nights of sleeplessness. Finally, he had broken down, 
and confessed that he was wholly without means to 
go farther. 

Walter Mather had carefully inspected the instru- 
ment, had taken it apart, and put it together. Sat- 
isfied of its genuineness as an invention, Walter had 
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secured for the Professor $5,000 and had accepted 
a receipt, guaranteeing to him an interest in the in- 
vention. 

Professor Morton had embraced Walter, and 
called him his saviour. 

It must not be inferred that young Mather's act 
was one of benevolence. He had the taint of com- 
mercial speculation in his blood. When a company 
was organised Walter was given a quarter-interest 
for the money he had advanced. He took the cer- 
tificates and locked them up. 

The invention slumbered, and, for a time, was 
forgotten by the scientific world. When it reap- 
peared it was in a blaze of gold and glory. 



CHAPTER IX 

RICHES TAKE WINGS 

The Limestone Bank dealt with the most con- 
servative constituency in New York. Recall the re- 
gion between the North River and Eighth Avenue 
at Fourteenth Street, still known as "Greenwich Vil- 
lage." Save that a few wholesale grocers and tobac- 
conists have located amongst the petty shopkeepers, 
the section is to-day as it has been for three genera- 
tions. Newcomers are ignored, for the natives 
cling like barnacles to their original freeholds. 

The scrupulous integrity of the bank's officials 
gave to it stability in the most suspicious community 
the sun shines on; the fact that its directors rarely 
were men of popularity outside the neighbourhood 
increased the feeling of security amongst deposi- 
tors. 

But there were influences at work in the Lime- 
3* 
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stone Bank that affected the destiny of the hero of 
this true history. 

Next door to the bank, on the avenue, a popular 
young man, who claimed to hail from Boston, had 
opened a chop-house. The bank owned the building 
and the negotiations for the lease had brought Will- 
iam Gilroy into acquaintance with Samuel Cates- 
berry, its cashier. 

Gilroy gained friends faster than he appeared to 
be making money, and the directors of the Limestone 
Bank were glad they had secured a tenant financially 
safe, as well as practical in his management. In all 
his dealings Gilroy acted honourably, and fully de- 
served a title bestowed by his familiars — "Sanguine 
Billy." But he had an enemy, made quite unex- 
pectedly. 

Across the avenue from the chop-house was a 
"dry goods" dealer. This draper lived over his 
shop, with his daughter, Maria Pruden, an aged 
maiden. She felt excessive admiration for the new- 
comer and called him "Her Sanguine William." A 
loving surveillance of his windows became a part of 
her existence. She believed her love would one day 
be requited in some mysterious fashion. But a 
crushing disclosure left her ripe heart torn and 
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bleeding. As she sat at her post of observation one 
afternoon a carriage drove up to Gilroy's. A woman 
alighted ! Gilroy opened the hall door leading to the 
apartments. Ignorant of his admirer's gaze and 
of her existence, Gilroy committed the unpardonable 
sin in the female decalogue. He displayed affection 
for another woman ! 

Gilroy ought to have known that, as the first suc- 
cessful manager of the "Limestone Chop-House," 
he was an object of curiosity. 

"Sanguine" Gilroy had made a careful psycholog- 
ical study of Cashier Catesberry, and knew he was 
robbing the Limestone Bank. He often arranged 
to meet Catesberry away from the locality. They 
sometimes dined together and Gilroy opened wine 
liberally. 

"A good fellow/' said he, on one of these occa- 
sions, "is he who keeps his friend's glass full." 

"You are a prince of good fellows," rejoined 
Catesberry. 

On one of their visits to a roadside tavern above 
Central Park, where they had stopped for supper, 
Catesberry so far forgot his usual discretion as to 
confide in Gilroy, and to admit that he was anxious 
to "make a raise" to meet an approaching obligation 
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—a sum of money, he explained, borrowed for a 
speculation that had proven unfortunate. 

"Why not borrow more money and settle the first 
debt?" suggested Gilroy. 

"The advice of a sage," said Catesberry, with half 
a sneer. "But, how is that to be done, pray?" 

"Borrow it where you got the first loan," whis- 
pered Gilroy, with a Mephistophelian smirk. 

"What !" exclaimed Catesberry, setting down his 
glass, pale and cold. 

"Certainly; it's easier to raise money that way," 
explained Gilroy, lightly, affecting not to notice his 
companion's agitation. 

"I wonder if the directors would stand another 
loan?" 

"How can they help themselves?" 

"Auditing day comes before long," said Cates- 
berry. "Something must be done." 

"All the more important to do as I suggest," in- 
sinuated Gilroy, now sure of his man. 

And thus the danger of the hour was tided over ; 
Catesberry went deeper into the dangerous waters 
of embezzlement. The name of the Limestone Bank 
was not mentioned, but the two friends understood 
each other. Gilroy was cautious and discreet; but 
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he was as "sanguine" of his complete mastery of the 
cashier as were his neighbours of his success at the 
chop-house. 

By gradual steps Catesberr/s accounts became so 
involved that during his next drive with Gilroy he 
threw off the mask, and begged help and advice. 



CHAPTER X 

A LESSON IN BANKING 

Gilroy had been working to get Catesbeny in 
exactly that frame of mind. He rebuked him for 
his "indiscretion"; expressed regret that the cashier 
had not come to him instead of "borrowing" from 
the bank. He said not one word too much, however, 
but ended in this wise : 

"My dear boy, you are in too deep for me to help 
you out I haven't money enough. There is only 
one way, and that is straight and easy. It is this : 
Have your bank robbed !" 

"What do you say?" exclaimed Catesberry, start- 
ing as if he had been struck. "That's criminal ; that 
would send me to the penitentiary, if detected." 

"Yes, you're right But you must not forget that, 
in the eye of the law, you are already a candidate for 
Sing Sing. It is a crime, I admit; but you are 
already a criminal." 

43 
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"Good God \ It hadn't occurred to me before." 

"Then, it ought to impress you clearly now," said 
Gilroy, in a tone of friendly admonition. "I fully 
realised it or I shouldn't have proposed so desperate 
a remedy. It can de done, without " 

"That's the point, Gilroy. Can it be done without 
great danger of detection?" 

"Easily enough, as you will see," explained Gil- 
roy, letting the lines fall on his horse's back. 

"But how ? Damn it, don't beat about the bush !" 

"You must 'give away' the combination of the 
safe." 

"That's impossible; that would expose me at 
once," exclaimed the cashier. 

"Not at all ; you lack experience. You haven't a 
night watchman in the bank, have you ? No. Then 
you must employ one. It is difficult to get a bank 
robbed without a night watchman." 

"This is dreadful business, Billy," said Catesberry, 
with pale, quivering lips. 

"It may be possible to do the job without the aid 
of a night watchman," said Gilroy, thoughtfully. 

"I hope so; but it all seems a desperate remedy." 

"Cases like yours require heroic treatment. Noth- 
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ing but the 'jimmy' or the 'combination' can pull 
you through, Sam." 

"Still, the whole thing seems so risky — worse 
than going on as I am." 

"How much are your accounts short?" asked Gil- 
roy, as he might have inquired whether a customer 
liked his eggs boiled or fried. 

"Eighty-three thousand dollars." 

"Your case is more critical than I thought. That 
amount must involve a great deal of crooked figur- 
ing, eh?" 

"No; it is confined to five accounts," explained 
Catesberry. 

"Suppose any one of those five customers came in 
to-morrow and wanted his account closed, where will 
you be?" 

"Where will I be? Well " 

"You'll be in the Tombs within two hours. Don't 
you see?" 

"Yes; alas, I do!" 

"Experts will be put on your books, and in a few 
days the full extent of your embezzlement will be 
known." 

"True." 

"I simply get back to where I began. You must 
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straighten out every one of these accounts. Get 
your books clean and then have the bank robbed. I 
will help you with advice, or in any way in my 
power. Fd be sorry to see a clever fellow like you 
go to jail." 

"You're a true friend, Billy; but I still think your 
scheme is too tremendous for me. 

"There's no other way/' was the solemn rejoinder. 

"Granting that; how can it be done?" 

Gilroy was silent a moment; and then, as if he 
had not heard his companion's question, he asked : 

"How much cash have you in the vaults?" 

"About three hundred thousand dollars." 

"That's too bad," mused Gilroy. 

"What's the matter?" 

"The amount is not large enough. Is there no 
way by which you could get some more money into 
the bank?" 

"The bonds of the Marietta and Broadaxe Canal 
Company have been called, and will be paid at our 
bank after Thanksgiving Day. The half million 
cash will be in the vault on November 27th, don't 
you see, because the 28th is a holiday." 

"That's the idea !" exclaimed the obliging Gilroy. 
"It simplifies the whole matter. There'll be no 
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trouble in getting the job done for that sum. Is the 
vault steel-lined ?" 

"No; it is of block stone. It was built before the 
day of steel vaults/* 

"I thought so. Without being able to count on 
the watchman, we shall have to try some other means 
to save you. The safe inside the vault won't give 
us any trouble." 

"Still, Billy, it seems like a big undertaking. Tell 
me more about it" 

"No; the less you know the better. You are to 
have share and share alike with a few experts I shall 
engage to do this job. They will never know that 
such a man as you lives, and, of course, neither you 
nor I will ever be suspected. I tell you, Sam, I'll 
do anything to serve a friend when he's in a tight 
place — such as you're in." 

"Very well, then; go ahead, and Satan befriend 
us," said the cashier, with a sudden effort, as he saw 
in the evening sky cloud-pictures of towers and high 
walls with heavy gates that slowly opened as he 
approached 



CHAPTER XI 
captain Churchill's error 

It was a late hour of the night before Thanks- 
giving Day. Nearly all New York was asleep. 

Miss Maria Pruden sat in her own little room over 
her father's shop. 

The thoroughfare was deserted, except that a man 
was slowly coming uptown on the opposite sidewalk. 
In the glare of the street lamp he resembled a 
wretched straggler who had passed down a few min- 
utes previously. 

A dull, rumbling sound, followed by a sharp re- 
port, burst upon the stillness of the night Some- 
thing momentous and terrible had happened ! Miss 
Pruden was instantly alert She glanced up and 
down the street, asking herself why she was excited. 
A light, carried by someone, flitted mysteriously 
across the upper windows of Gilroy's house. 

Miss Pruden associated the building with the 
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noise, and reviewed all she had heard, seen and 
imagined during the preceding months — based upon 
a hypothesis that jealousy and fear set up. 

"The woman !" she fairly gasped. "Gilroy has 
killed her— killed her, dead!" 

The maiden lady then uttered a scream that 
echoed far and wide. Windows were raised and a 
tardy patrolman appeared upon the scene. To him 
Miss Pruden made her accusation. 

Gilroy's domicile had relapsed into quiet The 
best the officer would do was to report at the station- 
house. This he did at once, and Captain Churchill 
turned out the reserves. He decided to take charge 
of the squad himself. 

The bluecoats were soon seen marching down the 
lonely avenue. Two trusty men were sent into the 
side streets, to prevent escape in that direction. The 
wain portion of the squad, twelve men, halted in 
front of Gilroy's restaurant. 

Every step Captain Churchill had taken after leav- 
ing the station-house made him ashamed of the er- 
rand on which he was engaged. Suspicions against 
Gilroy were too absurd for consideration. Possibly 
burglars had murdered the man ! Gilroy was a val- 
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uable citizen of the neighbourhood and deserved to 
be protected. 

When the police captain had properly posted his 
men, he went to the street door and gave the bell a 
lusty pull. With his eyes fixed on the windows of 
the second story, he waited. Not a sound from 
within 1 He rang again, more vehemently, and was 
about to give orders to break in the door, when a 
window was opened, and Gilroy's head and shoul- 
ders appeared — Gilroy safe and well, but sleepy. 

"What's wanting?" he drawled, in a half-awake 
fashion. 

"We were informed that burglars had broken into 
your house and were killing you, Gilroy/' said Cap- 
tain Churchill, who knew the chop-house man well 
enough to be on his free-luncheon list. 

"Oh, it's you, Captain?" said Gilroy, quickly, rec- 
ognising him apparently by his voice. "I've hardly 
got my eyes open. I see you've your men with you, 
too. I'm much obliged, but there's nobody in the 
house, so far as I know." 

"That's what I thought," muttered the Captain. 
Then, turning to his men, he said : 

"Fall in, column of twos; about face, forward — " 

Just at that moment a shrill shout, startling and 
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unexpected, rang out on the night air from a win- 
dow on the opposite side of the avenue. It was a 
woman's voice that screamed : 

"There they go! On the roof! See them! See 
them ! Stop thieves !" 

Captain Churchill and his men ran to the middle 
of the street in time to see the figures of three men 
traversing the roofs of the houses at the extreme end 
of the block 

Gilroy drew his head inside the window, and, hav- 
ing fastened a bulky but flat package inside his 
underclothing, made his appearance at the street 
door, demanding excitedly where the burglars were* 
He carried his coat and vest in his hand, having 
caught them up as he ran from his room. The 
police overlooked the fact that his shoes were laced. 
He threw the door open, and urged the policemen 
to hurry inside. He followed them half way up the 
first flight of stairs ; but he quickly descended, and, 
under the excuse of aiding in the search, he hurried 
rapidly up the street, and was lost to sight 

Captain Churchill, having reached the roof, only 
to find that the scuttle of a neighbouring house had 
been wrenched off and that the burglars had effected 
their escape, returned to Gilro/s building. 
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He called the name of the proprietor loudly, but 
did not receive an answer. With a few of his men 
he explored the upper rooms of Gilroy's house* Sev- 
eral beds were found in the various rooms. Gilroy 
had kept many boarders ! 

A rear room contained a work-bench, a lathe, a 
grindstone, and a combination "jimmy" for forcing 
open safe doors. 

When Churchill saw this room, the policeman's 
instinct reasserted itself over his strong social feel- 
ings. He clutched one of his men by the arm and 
whispered in his ear : 

"Hurry downstairs and arrest Gilroy ! Take him 
to the station-house with a couple of men. I don't 
want to see him." 

The officer hastened to carry out the order, but 
soon returned with the unpleasant news that Gilroy 
couldn't be found. 

In the cellar Churchill made a discovery that 
brought cold perspiration to his face. Beyond a 
sawdust-filled partition, that had served its purpose 
as a deadener of sound, was a steam drilling appara- 
tus, power being supplied from an iron boiler at the 
rear end of the cellar. Near the drill was a bote in 
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the wall, opening directly into the vault of the lime- 
stone Bank. 

Through the aperture shone the light of a candle 
that had been left inside the vault 1 By its gleam 
Captain Churchill was enabled to see that the safe 
doors had been blown off, and that the bank had 
been robbed. 

Miss Pruden was vindicated! She had heard 
the explosion in the vault ! 

The delay in the arrival of the police had been 
very valuable to the burglars. The floor of the 
vault was littered with unnegotiable papers, but 
every dollar in bills, coin and bonds had been carried 
away. Captain Churchill was so overcome with the 
turn events had taken that he lost precious time in 
returning to the station-house and sending out a 
general alarm. 

As soon as the officers of the bank could be sum- 
moned, the astounding discovery was made that 
eight hundred thousand dollars in cash had been 
taken, beside a large quantity of bonds, negotiable, 
if quickly handled. 

Mr. Catesberry, the cashier, was greatly excited, 
and shed tears in the fullness of his sympathy. So 
much did this misfortune overcome him that he was 
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confined to his house for several days by nervous 
prostration. 

A hasty examination of the cash book showed 
that every cent in the custody of the institution had 
been safe in its vaults. All was gone. 

The Limestone Bank went out of business, and 
with its fall vanished a large part of the fortune left 
by Richard Mather to his son, Walter. 

Catesberry had paid his debt of gratitude to the 
Mathers, after the way of the world 



CHAPTER XII 

WALTER MEETS MARGARET 

The robbery of the Limestone Bank brought the 
first crisis in Walter Mather's life. If his uncle, 
Cotton Mather, expected the young man to accept 
his offer of aid, he was mistaken. But the tender, 
promptly renewed after the bank's collapse, brought 
the nephew and uncle together. Walter called at 
Cotton Mather's home in the city during the follow- 
ing spring. There he met Margaret for the first 
time. 

She had seen him driving in Central Park with his 
friend, "Jack" Burnaby. 

She did not affect to talk about the last opera 
season, or the latest society dramas, but spoke of 
people and places, of incidents in every-day life. The 
simplicity of her themes charmed Walter. 

The Cotton Mathers were about to go to "The 
Willows" for the summer, for it was the last week 
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in May. Walter was invited to visit his uncle there, 
and, as he rose to go, Margaret asked : 

"Who was the slender, brown-haired man I saw 
driving with you on the road the other day?" 

"In the dog-cart ?" 

"Yes." 

"That's Jack Burnaby." 

"Any relation to Burnaby, the famous New York 
editor?" 

"His son." 

"Is that all?" she laughed, and added: "I liked 
his looks." 

"He's a mighty fine fellow, and works very hard," 
replied Walter. 

"Bring him down to The Willows' with you," 
and as she spoke the pink glowed in her cheeks. 
"I'll make up a house party." 

"I'll try " but, when Walter turned to speak 

further, she had disappeared. His uncle apologised 
for her forgetfulness to say good-bye, as he heartily 
shook Walter's hand. 

The invitation from the Mathers at Seabright had 
been extended by Walter to Burnaby and accepted. 
The day had arrived and Walter's team that was 
to carry them to the Rector Street wharf stood in 
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front of his bachelor apartment, in the Murray 
Hill region. 

Walter was expecting Burnaby, but he did not 
hear a knock at the door. He was in a deep reverie, 
because he had recently detected a change in the 
feelings of Violet. She was quite unlike her old 
self, since the downfall of the Limestone Bank. 

The knock was repeated, but it was not until the 
departing footsteps of the person without were heard 
that Walter came to himself. He ran to the door, 
threw it open, and called the retreating figure back. 
Barnaby, turning quickly, asked : 

"Why didn't you answer ?" 

"I don't know, unless I was making a study of 
human nature," rejoined Walter. 

"Confound your frankness. You wanted to see 
whether I'd try the door-knob, or walk in without 
asking, did you?" 

"No, honestly; I'm not feeling just right" 

"You're a cheerful chap to go away with; but 
you'll be glad you're living after we get on the boat. 
The carriage is waiting; let's go, at once. I sent 
my baggage ahead." 

"I'm ready," said Walter. 

"I think I know your uncle's house on the Rumsen 
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Road/* remarked Burnaby, lighting a cigar. "A 
big place, behind a broad lawn; and a windmill as 
tall as Trinity Church t Mighty comfortable estab- 
lishment." 

"You'll see the prettiest feature about it, after we 
get inside the house," continued Walter, as they de- 
scended the stairs. 

"An odd, Queen Anne staircase, perhaps?" 

"No, indeed," answered Walter, laughing. 

"Warn me in advance. Surprises 'break me up/ 
What shall I see?" 

"A pretty girl." 

"Your uncle's adopted daughter ?" 

"Yes." 

"Is she really interesting, Walter ?" 

"Judge for yourself!" 

The trip down the bay by boat, and by train from 
Sandy Hook, was a delight Mr. Cotton Mather's 
carriage was waiting for his guests at the Seabright 
station. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A PASSAGE AT ARMS 

When the spirited team approached the Mather 
villa, Margaret was seen standing in the door. Her 
slim, girlish figure, clad in a smart, grey, tailored 
suit, made a pretty picture against the shadowy back- 
ground, and her charming, vivacious face lit up with 
pleasure when Burnaby was presented by her big 
cousin. 

She led the way into the broad foyer. 

Entering the drawing-room, Walter found two 
young ladies and a young man there. These guests 
were the Misses Wharton and a Mr. Lorrison, who 
accompanied them. A moment later Cotton Mather 
came from another part of the house, with a sedate- 
looking man whom he presented to Walter and Jack, 
as soon as he had warmly welcomed them himself. 
He was the girls' father, Mr. Wharton. 

As Cotton Mather introduced Burnaby, he found 
59 
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opportunity to whisper in the ear of his eldest vis- 
itor : "Son of the great Burnaby, of the New York 
Gargoyle." 

The expression of curiosity on Mr. Wharton's 
face was indescribably amusing. 

"Who is the old chap?" asked Walter, when he 
got Margaret aside. 

"An elderly gentleman who lives down the road,* 
she answered. 

"Isn't he a preacher?" 

"No; he's in the hat business, I believe. Father 
likes the old man, and I try not to hate the girls. 
They went to the Morton School, and we quarrelled 
terribly." 

"I see Pop Wharton has pinned Jack already," 
and Walter chuckled to himself. "He looks like 
an infernal bore." 

"And he is. We must save Mr. Burnaby," she 
answered. 

"If I'm not mistaken Jack will take care of him- 
self. Leave him to his fate. Ask the rest of the 
'bunch' to join us, and we'll take a stroll in the 
conservatory amongst the flowers." 

Poor Burnaby was writhing under a most dis- 
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tasteful inquisition. The "boss hatter" was putting 
questions to him something like these : 

"You'll succeed your father? Easy business to 
learn? Anybody can manage a newspaper? Brought 
up in it, doubtless? Are editors well paid? How 
many col-lums does each man write a day? Has 
your father been long in the business? How much 
did he have to start the Gargoyle? Does he own it 
entirely? How many copies does it circulate? 
What does it earn yearly? Is it the best paper in 
New York? Do people advert-is in it? What is 
its politics? " 

"Really, you must excuse me," said Burnaby, 
finally and frigidly. 

A moment more and he would have made his es- 
cape, but Mr. Mather came over to the group, and, 
unconscious of the above cross-examination, said : 

"Great property, the Gargoyle, I tell you, Whar- 
ton. I'd rather control that journal than be Presi- 
dent of the United States." 

"I was just asking Mr. Burnaby about it," 
answered Wharton. 

"The money of Monte Cristo wouldn't buy it, if 
I owned the Gargoyle," added Cotton Mather. 

"This gentleman was manifesting an intense in- 
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terest in the business," said Burnaby, with a trace 

of irony in his voice that the shipping merchant de- ^< 

tected. "Perhaps he's a newspaper publisher him- ^ 

self." % 

"No, sir," promptly rejoined Mr. Wharton. "I *ti 

am a wholesaler of hats and caps." ^ 

"Indeed I" said Burnaby, seizing the cue quickly, ^c 

"Know the whole business, doubtless?" -p 

"Yes, I flatter myself I do." ^ 

"Did you succeed your father?" ^ 

"No, I am a self-made man," was the pompous re- i{ 

joinder. * 

"Began in a small way, then ?" continued Burnaby, ^ 

pressing his advantage home. t 

"A man ought to start at the bottom." i 

"Certainly," commented Burnaby. "Worked as < 

an apprentice? Grew up in it? Easy to learn, I 5 

suppose? How many hats can you make a day? « 
Are the wages high? Could you 'block a hat for 
fifty cents' while I waited? How much money, or 
how many hats did you start with? Big store? 
Much trade? Nothing like hats, eh? Yours the 

best? What becomes of the old hats? " 

Burnaby's courtesy was marked. He drove the 
gaff into the man's throat according to the most ap- 
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proved rules of the cock-pit, putting every question 
with an increased manifestation of curiosity. 

The hatter felt that he was being gaffed and tried 
to wriggle into some other theme. He couldn't get 
away from Burnaby. Cotton Mather was in a fog 
of mystification. He knew nothing of the young 
man's provocation, but he could see that Wharton 
was thoroughly miserable, because great beads of 
perspiration stood upon his forehead. 

Margaret re-entered with her companions, and 
checked a conversation that was becoming decidedly 
uncomfortable for Wharton. 

Mr. Burnaby excused himself and stepped over 
to the young ladies. He had hardly time to begin 
a chat with Miss Mabel Wharton before the butler 
announced dinner. Burnaby promptly offered the 
lady his arm ; Walter gave his to the younger sister, 
and Mr. Lorrison, their companion, took Margaret 
irv. 

The dining-room, which opened into the conserva- 
tory, was filled with the fragrance of flowers, and in 
the centre of the table was a bright bed of roses. 
Burnaby was seated at Margaret's right, and Mr. 
Wharton was gratified to find himself at the upper 
right end of the table, close to his host 



CHAPTER XIV 

SPENCER A LA MODE' 

"Do you enjoy Herbert Spencer?" Miss Mabel 
Wharton asked Burnaby. 

Walter and Margaret exchanged glances. Walter 
said with his eyes, "Didn't I tell you she meditated 
trouble?" Her retinae flashed back the confession, 
"I might have expected it" 

Burnaby was not disconcerted in the slightest de- 
gree. He calmly replied : 

"Frankly, no. I do not relish his philosophy; but 
I've read so little of his work, perhaps, that I have 
no right to sit in judgment." 

"Why, Mr. Burnaby, I'm surprised," said Miss 
Mabel. "He's great. What have you dipped into ?" 

"Let me see. I used to read him in the English 
quarterly reviews. I believe I semi-digested a few 
of his essays on 'Personal Beauty/ 'Gracefulness/ or 
something of the kind." 

«4 
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"And you haven't any opinion?" 
"Excuse me, but I didn't say so." 
"Then I must insist on an estimate of his in- 
tensity/' 

"He certainly is a creature of stupendous ideas/' 
said Jack Burnaby, slowly. "Perhaps he was in- 
tended for some large planet and only lodged on 
earth by mistake. In Jupiter, I daresay, he'd do 
well enough, but here he's 'an odd size.' " Then he 
added in a low voice, "Your papa will tell you what 
that means." 

Miss Mabel's eyes flashed. Walter was watching 
her carefully, whilst he tried to keep up a conversa- 
tion with the sister. He made an effort to catch 
Margaret's glance again to warn her of an impend- 
ing storm; but she avoided his eyes. Could it be 
that she welcomed war at her own table? Mather 
and Wharton were talking earnestly together in low 
tones about the value of real estate in the neighbour- 
hood, chiefly intent on the dinner and the wine. 
Walter was in despair ; he frowned at Jack, who re- 
turned his stare unconcernedly. 

"I admire Spencer, chiefly because he's a defender 
of the rights of woman," said Miss Wharton to 
Burnaby, sententiously. 
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"Does he class her among 'the Unknowable' T 9 
asked Walter, with affected seriousness, as he bit a 
stalk of celery. 

"No, indeed," answered Miss Wharton, haughtily. 
"He says, 'Equity knows no difference of sex.' " 

"Yes, but he cites the English statute, still re- 
spected by Parliament, which permits a man to 'beat 
his wife in moderation/ or to imprison her in any 
room in his house," said Burnaby. 

"Only to condemn it," was the quick explanation. 

"In the sentence that follows, perhaps; but his 
whole system of sociology sets out to prove that all 
we have of good or bad in society is the growth of 
evolution. He applies evolution to sociology, as 
Darwin does to zoology. Therefore, whatever is is 
best, because it is the product of the survival of the 
best that has gone before." 

"But he defends woman," argued Miss Wharton. 

"Again you mistake him," continued Burnaby, 
realising that he was combatting the young lady's 
most cherished belief and profoundly ignorant of 
his facts. "He simply names several queens, artists, 
novelists and scientists amongst her sex, and dogmat- 
ically affirms that they are the intellectual equals of 
the masculine part of our race. Women, as a rule, 
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have a contemptuous opinion of their own sex. If 
I understand Mr. Spencer, he'd compare Maria 
Theresa or Catherine the Great with Alexander or 
Caesar. With Newton he would match Mrs. Som- 
erville; Fielding or Dickens he'd check off with 
Miss Austin, Mme. Daudevant, or, forsooth, Han- 
nah More. To show the absurdity of such reason- 
ing, I doubt if two of us at this table have the same 
estimate of any of these persons in history or litera- 
ture." 

"I see nothing objectionable in the command and 
the attendant responsibility of man," volunteered 
Margaret. 

Miss Mabel Wharton was silent. She had dis- 
covered that, although Burnaby did not know any- 
thing of the new synthetic philosophy, he could talk 
about it quite as well as if he did. The conduct of 
Burnaby was utterly unlike him. He had been so 
annoyed by Papa Wharton that he was not in his 
usually genial mood. He felt spiteful, and although 
he would not have confessed himself capable of vis- 
iting the offences of the father upon the daughter, 
that was exactly what he was doing, unconsciously. 

"I fear you're an enemy of our sex," purred the 

/&$£** 
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younger sister, looking straight across the table at 
Mr. Burnaby. 

"Indeed, I'm not, Miss Wharton. I admit that 
the ladies are a mystery to me," answered Jack. 

"He admits it; do you hear?" exclaimed Miss 
Mabel, vaguely. 

"Yes, I do," granted Jack Burnaby. "We can't 
all be Herbert Spencers; we can't all be handsome; 
and, by a natural process of reasoning, I could prove, 
without resort to a bode of logarithms, that we can't 
all be women." 

"It's a great pity," said Miss Mabel, catching at 
the only straw afloat 

"I assume we are willing to admit, for argument's 
sake, that a few men are a necessary evil," suggested 
Margaret, breaking in again. She was always mak- 
ing "breaks." 

"In order that the lovelier and better part of hu- 
manity may see, by frightful example, what it has 
escaped," added Burnaby. 

"Natural modesty," rejoined Miss Mather, "pre- 
vents our sex from saying much for itself." 

"So the delightful duty devolves on man," inter- 
jected Walter. 

"We could not speak unkindly of the ladies if we 
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would, for a man can't kick hh mother/' said Mr. 
Lorrison, feeling called on to add to the discussion. 

"Not with impunity," added Burnaby, quickly. 

"I mean the present state of public sentiment is 
opposed to it," echoed Lorrison, looking solemn and 
inclined to suspect that he was about to be guyed in 
his turn. 

'Tor my part," resumed Burnaby, "I have the 
greatest respect for women. They are the loveliest, 
daintiest curios imaginable." 

"They require cautious handling," exclaimed Miss 
Wharton. 

"True; one can't 'drop' them without regret," re- 
torted Burnaby. 

The dessert was served. 

"Very fine fruit," said Mr. Wharton, vaguely, 
almost the only word he had spoken for all ears at 
the table. The purpose of the remark, as well as its 
"malice, was evident when he added : "How much 
would these pears cost in New York, Mr. Burnaby?" 

"Really, my dear sir," rejoined the young man, 
with a most innocent look; "I am neither a green 
grocer — nor a hatter." 

Swords were crossed again, but Burnaby's guard 
was sq strong that the elder man couldn't break it. 
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"I gathered these pears myself and wrapped them 
in tissue-paper," added Margaret, who had been ar- 
ranging with Walter for a drive on Sunday, and 
had only heard Mr. Wharton's remark in praise of 
the fruit 

"I thought you had, for when you came into the 
room where Mr. Burnaby and papa were talking 
they looked at you as if to say 'How brown she is 
getting/ " retorted Miss Mabel. 

Burnaby looked the young lady as nearly in the 
face as he could from his position by her side. Then, 
turning to his hostess, who was growing pale, he 
asked : 

"I am not a citizen of this State; will you instruct 
me, Miss Mather?" 

"Certainly," she managed to say. 

"Which course shall I follow to conform to your 
code? Shall I contradict Miss Wharton, or shall 
I tell you, my hostess, that I think you as fair as a 
lily?" 

"The case doesn't come under our code, Mr. 
Burnaby. Women can quarrel too easily," answered 
Margaret; but the blush that had appeared at her 
temples spread down her pale cheeks. 

Burnaby's words made her inexpressibly happy. 
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He was clever, she thought; and she loved clever 
people. 

Thus was the dinner finished in safety, although 
that most unpleasant of social phenomena, a 
woman's quarrel, hung over the feast 

Despite the mishaps of the dinner, the occasion 
was eminently instructive to Walter. Miss Mather's 
self-control, her tact, which alone had prevented a 
reopening of an old feud between her and the Whar- 
ton girls, had not escaped him. As hostess, she 
was in no way to blame for the exhibition of ill- 
nature which her guardian's guests had shown, and 
the toleration she had displayed was admirable. 

Burnaby and young Mather returned to the city 
on Monday. The former spoke of Miss Mather 
with enthusiasm. She had defeated him at tennis; 
she sat her horse in a manner that fascinated him. 

Walter was about to go to work. He had secured 
a clerkship in the stock brokerage firm of Dobell & 
Co., to learn the business. He had his fortune to 
make. 



PART II 
THE STRUGGLE 

CHAPTER XV 

MAKING OPPORTUNITY 

"What sort of a fellow is he?" 

"Rather 'fresh/ I should say," rejoined the head 
bookkeeper of Adolphus Dobell & Co., stock brokers, 
under the shadow of Trinity Church. The time was 
early in the forenoon; the employes were getting 
downtown for the day. 

"Will he be here this morning?" 

"So 'old Doll/ said last night," replied Spauld- 
ing, the head bookkeeper. "Did you get Gunwale's 
notes discounted?" 

"Easily enough. The Copperas Bank took 'em," 
answered the note clerk. 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of other employes, who gathered about Spaulding 

7» 
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to discuss the new clerk, whose arrival was momen- 
tarily expected. A young commission broker who 
did curbstone business for the firm suddenly thrust 
his head inside the door and shouted : 

"I say, 'Sticky' r 

"Hello!" exclaimed Spaulding, answering to the 
nickname by which he was generally known. 

"He's coming ! Saw him on Nassau Street a mo- 
ment ago with the old man. Look sharp!" And 
he vanished. 

Mr. Dobell, head of the house, entered, followed 
try Walter Mather. Every clerk in the place affected 
to be busy. A few moments sufficed to introduce 
the young man to his future companions. Dobell, 
who did not believe in formalities, said : 

"Put him through, Spaulding. He wants to learn 
the business." 

"He shall learn it, sir," was the polite reply. 

"Dolly" Dobell, as he was popularly known, 
passed into his private office, and, so far as appeared 
from his actions, did not think of young Mather 
again for months. The old broker was a moral 
man, as the world goes. Although he professed re- 
ligion, he tempered his creed to shorn sinners, and 
on occasion could be the jolliest fellow at the Jupiter 
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Club. He was a person of indifferent education; 
his fortune had been wholly the result of an accident ' 
He possessed a kind heart that at times asserted its 
supremacy over his natural hypocrisy. Brokers' 
clerks, struggling along under a load of small debts 
and the remorse of unrealised hopes, were wont to 
guy him as "the little old man who gives 'pints/ " 
and pretended to despise his "lack of nerve" and his 
"childish sobriety." 

An incident occurred one afternoon not calculated 
to give the young student of finance a high idea of 
the Wall Street standard of honesty. It came up^ 
suddenly, and is typical of conditions that constantly 
recur. 

A customer gave an order to buy a thousand 
shares of Trans-Continental, and deposited as mar- 
gin one thousand shares of Ontario, the quotations 
for which were much higher than the property or- 
dered. The purchase was made and the customer's 
account charged therewith. Next day the customer 
entered, just before three o'clock, tendered a certified 
cheque for $10,000 as margin instead of the Ontario 
stock, and asked for his certificate, because he wanted 
to make immediate delivery for a cash sale. Dobell 
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did not have the certificate ! It had been rehypothe- 
cated! 

This had been done, although it was the cus- 
tomer's property. Walter could not see any differ- 
ence between such an act and the appropriation of 
the money of depositors in a bank. 

There are some other people living who take the 
same view. 

"Is it customary in the Street, when a customer 
deposits a certificate in this manner, for brokers to 
sell it without the consent or knowledge of the 
owner?" Walter asked Spaulding, in amazement. 

"Certainly," was the reply. "We do not receive 
certificates merely for safe-keeping. We borrow on 
them when we feel like it." 

"Do you credit the customer with the interest 
paid?" 

"Not on your life," retorted Spaulding, with a 
snicker. 

"Don't you regard yourselves as liable for 'con- 
version/ or breach of trust, or embezzlement?" 
asked Walter. 

"No; all brokers do it." 

"It looks to me the very essence of crime," mused 
the young student of high finance. 
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"Then every firm in Wall Street is guilty/' was 
the conclusive rejoinder. 

"That doesn't make it right" 

"Custom goes a long way." 

"Suppose we had an order to sell a thousand On- 
tario, and no other certificate was to be had except 
these Van Halstead shares, would you sell them to 
the customer, just as if they belonged to us?" 

"Undoubtedly; without hesitation." 

"And that is the Wall Street view of the transac- 
tion?" commented Walter. "Of course, if the sale 
showed a profit for Van Halstead, you'd credit his 
account with that profit?" 

"Not much; that wouldn't be 'business.' " 

"Then, I'm to understand a man can appropriate 
another man's money so long as he can 'make good' 
and isn't caught?" 

"That is the understanding in Wall Street" 

"Why was the cashier of Merriweather, in the 
next block, sent to jail last week for borrowing a 
few thousands from his employer to bet at the race 
track?" 

"Oh ! that was different; he was an embezzler." 

"Why?" 
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"Because he lost the money and couldn't return 
it" 

"At last I think I understand/' said Walter. 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a clerk to say that he couldn't borrow a thousand 
Ontario anywhere, and that the customer would have 
to wait until the following day. 

Van Halstead was very much wroth and threat- 
ened a suit. He was laughed at for his audacity in 
asking for his own. 

This lesson was not forgotten by Walter, as we 
shall see. 

Under these influences Walter undertook to train 
for the money hunt. Before many weeks he de- 
tected the first sophism of success, and weighed to 
a nicety the value of patience. "All things for him 
who waits," says the old saw; but "waiting" was 
next to impossible for a nature like his. He saw 
that the trick of being patient consisted in knowing 
exactly when the moment came to say "Now !" and 
to act. A patient man, in his opinion, is a fool. 

Walter nursed this theory of success whilst he 
mastered the purely clerical details of his work. 

Mrs. Mather had closed her home in town after 
the looting of the Limestone Bank, and had gone to 
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Crumpet to live. She developed more energy than 
at any previous period in her life. She moved more 
quickly. Her blood circulated more freely. Her 
respiration became fuller — the vital current in her 
veins was better oxygenated. With new duties suf- 
ficient to occupy her mind, she found less opportu- 
nity to dwell upon the constant imminence of "spells." 
Her cheeks became ruddy. She entered upon a new 
lease of life. • 

At the time of her husband's death Mrs. Mather 
had received the indifferent sympathy of the com- 
munity — that Crumpet sympathy that always comes 
late — and it lasted just as long as there was reason- 
able probability that she would soon follow her com- 
panion to the grave. But when her health visibly 
began to improve; when out of her apoplectic habit 
was evolved the energy of a new existence, the 
Crumpet people despised themselves for having been 
deceived. 

The mental alertness of the widow was evident 
in her promptitude to recognise the changed feeling 
towards her and the tact she displayed in overcom- 
ing it. 

Like most women, she never had known ambition. 
She had been indifferent to public opinion. Now, 
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Her eyes were open. She saw through the clear lens 
of awakened mentality the local colour given to all 
her acts. 

She comprehended that Walter's interests would 
suffer. An advantageous marriage for him was of 
paramount importance. Social standing in her own 
community she must have. It was essential to secure 
certain influences which she had hoped to exert in 
the city in Walter's behalf. She set for herself the 
task of entering society. 

She had less money than formerly; but she had 
more sense. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A MATTER OF DOLLARS 

Walter was calm and resolute. As we know, 
he had ideas of his own about the future. His mar- 
riage with Miss Vreeland gave him no anxiety. He 
regarded it as sure to occur, although he had ob- 
served that Violet's parents did not treat him as 
cordially as they had before the collapse of the 
Limestone Bank. He sometimes imagined, too, 
that Violet affected a haughtiness of manner in his 
presence. 

There was a difference in position, he admitted 
to himself, between a landed proprietor at Crumpet 
and a broker's clerk in New York; but change in 
Violet's heart? — never. 

He had been in Dobell's office several months 
when he called at the Vreeland city mansion one 
evening to meet Violet He was coolly received by 
her mother. Mrs. Vreeland came into the parlour, 

80 
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but did not evince any disposition to seat herself, 
and answered his inquiries curtly. Violet had gone 
during the afternoon to visit friends at Tarrytown, 
he was told. There was an uncertainty about her 
return. Mrs. Vreeland's manner absolutely forbade 
any of the questions that Walter, up to that moment, 
had felt himself fully entitled to ask. His heart 
told him that Violet was in the house; either she did 
not know of his presence or his visit was unwelcome. 
Walter was almost faint as he bowed himself out 

Without intending to surrender to it, he recog- 
nised the new sorrow that hung over him. Loss of 
father, fortune and future wife were surely more 
than his share of affliction. He called the next day 
and the next; but Violet was invisible. He wrote 
to her, but no answer came. Must he give her up? 

Despite his determination to hide the knowledge 
of his repulse from his mother, she read his grief 
in his eyes when he made his weekly visit to Crum- 
pet How changed was she ! Her mother's sensi- 
bilities were aglow. Formerly she might have de- 
tected his paleness ; now, with her alert shrewdness, 
she saw beyond the quivering lips and drooping eye- 
lids. Walter kept back nothing. 
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This blow, which she had secretly feared but 
hoped would not fall, aroused her. She rose to the 
emergency ! She moved to New York, consulted the 
family lawyer, mortgaged city property of her own, 
and deposited the cash in bank. The carriage she 
had given up at her husband's death, because the 
exertion of riding wearied her, was re-established. 

"Away with widow's weeds I" she said. 

She became a regular attendant at St Thomas' 
Church, and gave the lie to all rumors of poverty 
by dispensing charity in every direction that pro- 
voked comment. 

In his business Walter's progress had been earnest 
and regular. He was popular with his fellow clerks, 
but rarely sociable. He never criticised his employer 
in his absence, as did others ; but he did not truckle 
to him in his presence. He was quick to compre- 
hend an order, and prompt to execute it His clear, 
sonorous voice presaged success, should he ever be- 
come a buyer on the floor of the noisy Exchange. 
Yet Walter sometimes thought his lot a very hard 
one. He had given up so much — his home life, his 
fortune, his intended wife, and, with her, his future 
happiness. 
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He felt deserted and lonely, but never posed to 
himself as a martyr. Nothing dwarfs ambition like 
the self-consciousness of martyrdom. Other people's 
pity is hard to bear, but when a man begins to sym- 
pathise with himself, pride vanishes forever. 

At the end of an unusually heavy day's work, 
Walter was detained by his books until after the 
other clerks had gone. The young man who acted 
as messenger and whose duty it was to close the 
office, stood waiting. His manner was that of a 
preoccupied spectator whose mind was full of anx- 
iety. Finally he said : 

"I beg pardon, Mr. Mather, but I'd like to know 
one thing." 

"I can tell you very little about the business, 
George." 

"Oh, it's not that." 

"Well, what is it?" 

"How much salary ought a young fellow have to 
marry?" 

"That's a queer question," answered Walter, half 
inclined to laugh at the earnestness of his interro- 
gator. 

"But, sir, do give me 9ome idea.* 
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"I really don't know. I suppose a couple of hun- 
dred a week/' answered Walter, absent-mindedly. 

"Merciful Heaven !" exclaimed the messenger, in- 
voluntarily. "It's a long way off." Then he sighed 
and said to himself: "Poor Rose! it 'ould break 
her heart." 

"Really, George, you mustn't take my opinion as 
final," stammered Walter, anxious to save the feel- 
ings of a man who was suddenly revealed to him as 
a fellow-sufferer. A chord of sympathy had been 
touched. 

"I thought I'd ask. I told Rose you'd know, 
surely." 

"It's difficult to wait, but you'll have to learn," 
suggested Walter, merely to say something. 

"But Rose; she loves me so." 

"Be satisfied, then," was the quick rejoinder. "A 
good girl's love is a fortune in itself. Treasure it in 
your heart, and you're the richest man in the Street" 

Then he clapped his hat on his head and started 
for the door, muttering : 

"Confound the fellow; I was preaching like a 
parson." 

George Cole locked the doors, and carefully 
brushed his hat on his coat sleeve in the hall, 
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A few minutes later he was climbing the stairs to 
the top floor of a nearby building, where lived gentle 
old Tidd, its janitor. The house was filled with 
brokers' offices, into which Tidd would penetrate ere 
long to clear up the wreckage of the day. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE PRICELESS RICHNESS OF LOVE 

Personal integrity is rarely rated at its full value 
in this world. Henry Tidd was a man who for 
twenty years had carried the keys to every office in 
this large building, who entered them after the pro- 
prietors and clerks had gone at night and before they 
returned in the morning. His methodical ways had 
counteracted numberless instances of neglect in 
others. Money, bonds, cheques, receipts and valuable 
letters had been rescued from the paper mill by him. 
He never meddled, never read anything intended for 
other eyes, never pilfered even an envelope or a 
newspaper from the rooms under his care. He was 
a model janitor. 

His daughter Rose was a bright girl of sixteen, 
who had grown up high above the smoke and tur- 
moil of Wall Street and in a pure atmosphere that 
the struggling slaves of Mammon never breathed. 

86 
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The few hours each day passed at school were all 
that were taken from her attendance on household 
duties, and devotion to young George Cole, who 
climbed to Janitor Tidd's attic every afternoon after 
his day's service was completed. There he was 
treated as one of the family. 

"What's wrong, George?" asked Rose, anxiously, 
the moment her lover entered that evening. 

She was putting cups on the table for the early 
supper that the family's peculiar hours of labour ren- 
dered necessary. 

"Oh, Rose I think of it; Mr. Mather says I must 
earn two hundred dollars a week before we can 
marry." And the silly fellow was on the brink of 
blubbering. 

"Is that all? Well, he doesn't know anything 
about it. Come, set the chairs up on that side." 

"But we must wait, Rose." 

"Yes, a few years perhaps, but not until your 
wages are at that figure." 

The family entered, and the guest sat down with 
its members to sup. 

Walter Mather had come to New York with a 
few thousand dollars of ready money, which, for- 
tunately, had not been on deposit in the "Limestone 
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Bank. Most of this sum he still had, and with it 
he hoped to retrieve his shattered finances. His in- 
terest in Professor Morton's invention had been for- 
gotten. Walter had never seriously regarded it as 
an asset, because he had not contemplated bank- 
ruptcy. Probably he had not learnt that the pos- 
session of stock certificates, costing little but repre- 
senting large sums on their faces, is one of the mod- 
ern methods employed by insolvent speculators to 
account for absent funds. 

One day he received a letter from Professor Mor- 
ton. It bore a London postmark, in which city the 
inventor had sold the British rights to his telephone 
for one million pounds sterling I Every mail from 
Europe brought news about the wonderful machine. 
Secret agents of large capitalists came to New York 
to buy all the shares that could be found. Almost 
before Walter knew of the demand the price rose to 
the fabulous figure of $2,000 per share. He looked 
over his boxes and found one thousand shares, and 
with a wisdom far beyond his experience, he al- 
lowed a covetous world to have the stock at its own 
price, through a half-dozen discreet brokers, and in 
such a way that his ownership was never suspected. 
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Having deposited his two millions in four banks, 
he pursued the dreary routine of his office work. 

Thereafter, Walter Mather was not slow to take 
advantage of all information gained through his con- 
nection with the house of Dobell & Co. to operate 
for his own advantage. The rules of the office pro- 
hibited it, but detection wasn't easy. 

Fellow clerks did not suspect the financial giant 
nursing in their fold. 

His twenty-second birthday found Walter the pos- 
sessor of two and a half millions of money, all self- 
acquired. But he retained his clerkship at Dobell's 
and drew his weekly salary with punctuality. 

An important incident occurred about this time. 

Walter was lunching at Delmonico's, on Beaver 
Street. A hand was laid on his shoulder and a 
cheerful voice asked : 

"How are you, Walter?" 

"Very well, thank you," answered the young man, 
turning to find Violet's father by his side. 

"Sorry we don't see you at the house as often as 
we used to, my boy." 

"Indeed, Mr. Vreeland!" 

"Yes; Violet and her mother often speak of you, 
and complain that you are attending so closely to 
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business that you are forgetting old friends. You 
must come up/' And the social diplomatist moved 
off before Walter had time to stammer a reply. 

As the moth returns to the flame, so does the lover 
to the girl of his heart Walter was overjoyed and 
did not stop to remember that Vreeland was a di- 
rector of a bank which had half a million of his 
money. 

So long as Violet had appeared indifferent to his 
visits, Walter thought he had successfully mastered 
his affection for her; but now that he had an indirect 
intimation that she loved him, he forgave all the 
heartache charged to her account. In the impetuos- 
ity of his devotion he did the weak act of his life. 

How could Walter seek for hidden motives in the 
heart of a girl he had studied from boyhood? 

"Dear Violet, I always knew she loved me," he 
explained to himself . Then, more thoughtfully, "I'll 
marry her yet." 

Walter called at the Vreeland home that same 
evening. He was cordially welcomed by Mrs. Vree- 
land, but Violet did a remarkable thing. When she 
entered the drawing room she walked straight to 
Walter and offered her cheek for a kiss. This 
coquettish act rekindled the boyish love that had 
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been slumbering. So ardent became his wooing that, 
within a week, the wedding day was fixed. 

During that interval Walter's postoffice address 
was on the first floor of the Seventh Heaven. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CHIVALRY OF HIS AGE 

Dawn! The first light of his wedding day! 
Why did anxiety intrude upon his joy? A church 
ceremony was no new sensation ; but this was to be 
his own wedding. There was a difference in that. 

Walter had slept badly; the night had been 
crowded with dreams of ill-omen — visions of direst 
foreboding. In one of them he stood on the brink 
of a yawning precipice, over which young nymphs 
gleefully strove to push him. The next instant he 
was gazing out the window of a vast drawing-room 
that overlooked this gulf. He was alone. The 
wailing wind, which he had heard so plainly, died 
away, and a musical theme communicated itself to 
the atmosphere. He inhaled melody with the air. 
The overture of "Zampa" succeeded the "Jewel 
Song" from "Faust." A rapturous place! A 
shadow swept across the apartment A wondrously 
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beautiful* woman, gowned in floating drapery of 
coral pink, approached and stood gracefully at his 
side. The delicate lines of her figure, even the 
glowing colour of her fair skin, could be clearly dis- 
cerned beneath the shadowy folds of her veil-like 
robes. So close was she to him he could feel the 
warmth of her presence! Her face was so dazzling 
that in his rapture he heard no longer the fairy 
anthem to which she had entered. Motionless, she 
gazed into the distance, far beyond the clouds. With 
a smile that promised endless joy she welcomed him. 
As he was about to speak, the beautiful creature 
turned the other side of her face. It was a grinning 
skull! The echo of a jeering laugh that came 
straight from hell was heard as this fiend in woman's 
form sprang through the gaping window into the 
abyss. 

Walter, his face hidden in his hands, and shiver- 
ing with terror, had fallen out of bed. 

Not making further attempt to rest, he lit 
the gas, dressed, and seated himself by the fireside 
to think. Only four o'clock! And he would be 
married at noon ! 

The last hours of bachelorhood are generally 
crowded with dread and dream. Far more momen- 
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tous to a young man is the step about to be taken 
than to a maiden. He realises, beforehand, the rad- 
ical change in his life; she, not until afterwards — 
often, never. To him, care ; to her, irresponsibility. 
To him, the end of youth ; to her, the beginning. To 
him, marriage is a crisis; to her, destiny. To him, 
the mingling of the two lives seems accidental; to 
her, Nature's own sweet will. 

Walter took up a bundle of photographs — girlish 
faces, bright and fair. He lingered over the mem- 
ories they reawakened. How regretfully he de- 
stroyed them. A glove, too; a white glove, soiled 
and torn. Ah ! he remembered. It was as soft as 
the velvety flesh it had covered. Those spots were 
prints of his kisses ; the rents were made by him in 
removing it from her hand. Into the fire! 

How near to every joy is an attendant sorrow. 

Such were these last hours of a squire, awaiting 
admission to the order of Benedicts. Alone with 
their memories, he was watching his arms conform- 
able to the chivalry of all time. 

The custom of marrying will never go out of 
fashion ; and few weddings will equal in dignity that 
one at Grace Church which made Violet Vreeland 
the wife of Walter Mather. The principal reason 
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is that Sexton Brown, the genius of New York's 
church ceremonials, is dead and his grandsons are 
on the Stock Exchange. He was the Garter King 
of Sextons! 

Brown was the most important functionary of 
the pretty parish church. Bishops, rectors and ves- 
trymen came and vanished; but for more than a 
generation Brown continued to tread the aisles of 
Grace Church. People went to see him rather than 
to hear the sermons. 

Weddings were his delight. His usefulness be- 
gan with the delivery of the cards of invitation, a 
service he discharged with uniform satisfaction. The 
decoration of the edifice could be left wholly to his 
discretion, with equal confidence. He always reached 
the church long before the time fixed for the cere- 
mony, and the doors were never opened until he 
gave the signal. 

In this instance Violet had wished to be married 
by candle-light Brown caused all the windows to 
be hung with heavy draperies, and two thousand 
candles of purest wax sparkled under the vaulted 
ceiling, like processions of stellar worlds. 

The invited guests streamed into the church at 
the great doorway. Carriages in long line strove 
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to set down their occupants nearest to the carpeted 
pavement Idle spectators, culled by natural selec- 
tion from the high-noon tide of Broadway, jostled 
one another outside. 

Brown stood at the inner door, the Napoleon of 
the hour ; he was the only obstacle between the reign 
of perfect order and mad struggle for favoured 
places. He directed the ushers with marvellous 
calmness and skill. "Friends of the bride ?" — to the 
right. "Relatives of the groom ?" — to the left. 
When the edifice was apparently filled, Brown was 
seen at his best Then was made evident the maj- 
esty of his art 



CHAPTER XIX 

A WEDDING AT GRACE CHURCH 

A hush fell upon the vast congregation. At a 
signal to the organist Mendelssohn's "Fairy March" 
music echoed amongst the pillars and groined arches. 
A current of cold air from Broadway preceded the 
entrance of the bride, on the arm of her father. The 
procession formed by "the high contracting parties" 
and the bridesmaids moved slowly to the altar — 
where the man awaited the maid. "Who giveth 
this woman in marriage ?" Rightly enough, he who 
knew her whims and her extravagances. The father 
bestowed his daughter as freely as God had given 
her to him. The ring was handed about until it 
rested firmly upon the finger of the bride. The final 
prayer was said, and Walter and Violet rose from 
their knees, husband and wife. 

All Walter's gloomy visions of the night had van- 
ished into the thin air of dreamland, forgotten in 
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the emotions of the moment A trip to Niagara, a 
voyage down the St Lawrence, and a week at the 
quaint city of Quebec completed the bridal moon. 

The formalities of the wedding dinners given to 
the young couple by the two families may be passed 
over briefly. The reception at the Vreeland man- 
sion was very elaborate. The dinner at the Mather 
homestead in Crumpet, whither Walter carried his 
bride soon after their return, was less ostentatious, 
but not less enjoyable. It was the last social event 
of any importance in the life of Mrs. Mary Mather. 
She was affectionate and tender in her welcome of 
the young bride; nothing was omitted that could 
contribute to Violet's happiness. 

According to a mutually expressed wish, Walter 
and Violet lingered for a few days in her native 
village. Together they revisited scenes identified 
with their childhood; they strolled along the paths 
once kept open chiefly by their own childish foot- 
steps. A happy memory recurred at every turn. 

They went together to the Vreeland mansion, ten- 
anted at that season by a caretaker. The house was 
ready for its summer occupants, who were expected 
in ten days. 

With all the coyness of youth, Violet took her 
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lover-husband to her own room and showed to him 
the cage she had occupied from early girlhood. It 
was prepared for the habitation of an elder sister, 
then widowed; but everything remained as Violet 
had left it the previous summer. Here was her 
dressing bureau. The capacious wardrobes were 
em P*y> yearning for dainty dresses that never would 
occupy them again. Here, beside the window, look- 
ing towards the gate, stood her writing desk. It was 
the outlook, she explained, whence she descried her 
lover's coming. Here stood her bed. Walter re- 
garded it with reverence and curiosity. Its delicate 
lace spread; its snow-white pillows, exquisitely 
worked with her name; the curtains that draped it 
— all characteristic of Violet In this room, doubt- 
less, she had often dreamt of him! He ventured 
with diffidence, to ask her. She blushed, went to 
her writing desk and brought a tiny book, in which, 
as a young girl, she had been wont to write. It was 
not a diary, but a so-called "treasury of thoughts" 
that lingered on the page as lightly as if they had 
been carried thither on a moonbeam. She opened 
it On a page that caught his eye, dated "Day of 
our betrothal," Walter read : 
"0 Gentle, Gracious One, guardian of my happi- 
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ness, let no evil wake us from this dream of joy. 
Watch o'er us " 

"At this point I went to sleep," said Violet, laugh- 
ingly, as she clung to Walter's arm. "I always 
wrote in this book in bed, the last thing at night" 

This trifling incident impressed Walter. He sur- 
veyed the room. It seemed the most holy shrine on 
earth. Nothing to come ever oould destroy that 
mental picture. 

On his return to Wall Street Walter Mather pur- 
chased a seat on the Exchange and fitted up a suite 
of offices. 

He saw the dawn of the "Juniper Age" — the 
money-grabbing age, in which the canker of avarice 
was to attack the heart of man like a contagion. 

History was making rapidly. A tremendous im- 
petus had been given to stock speculation by a single 
invention. 

The discovery of America by Columbus is re- 
garded as a rather important historical and commer- 
cial event; but to men of the new estate, who grow 
rich without toil, the invention of the "stock ticker" 
outshines the achievement of the Genovise. 

This machine is the most marvellous instrument 
created to serve the speculative purposes of man. 
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The clatter of its types is more seductive than the 
whirr of a roulette wheel. It daily records transac- 
tions in the city of New York aggregating one hun- 
dred million dollars ! 

That it could be used to create and to make the 
prices, instead of merely recording them, Walter 
divined before it had been in use a week. He recog- 
nised its future potency, its universality, and the 
volume of its voice before he had watched it a fort- 
night. He saw that it possessed the one essential 
requisite to influence the rapid rise or depression 
of values. It was publicity, instantaneous and wide- 
spread! 

A magician's tool, and he determined to juggle 
with it! 

But, as soon as the tape ceased to flow from its 
jaws every afternoon, Walter's thoughts turned to 
Violet. 

He believed himself in love. 



CHAPTER XX 

RISE OF THE POLITICAL ESTATE 

The period beginning with the close of the Civil 
War and extending to yesterday has always appeared 
to me the most interesting part of our national his- 
tory. This is especially true of the North, in which 
there was a "reconstruction" period quite as remark- 
able as that endured by the people of the South. 

Four years of neglect of self-interest for the 
safety of the Union, had brought poverty to the mul- 
titude at the same time that vast wealth had been 
concentrated in the hands of a few men. 

A new order of society had arisen and entrenched 
itself whilst the patriotic people of the country were 
engaged in a life and death struggle. Thus had it 
escaped observation. Its only loyalty had been de- 
votion to self. Its leaders had interested themselves 
in the commercial phases of the conflict, had gam- 
bled on the destiny of the nation. On early and 
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secret information of a crushing defeat to the Fed- 
eral arms they bought gold for a rise. This they 
called "discounting the dead." Selling gold for a 
decline, on the heels of a Federal victory, was de- 
scribed as "coppering the Government" The clan 
pushed its trustiest representatives to the front of 
the councils of the state. It asserted its right to a 
share in the ruling of the nation, to recognition in the 
framing of the foreign, as well as domestic, policy. 

Having risen, phcenix-like, from ashes and blood, 
this new estate spread wing for the royal flight of 
the eagle. 

But, when bloodshed could no longer serve as a 
means of advancing or depressing the national 
honour, other methods had to be devised. 

Some members of the Political Estate were worth 
millions ; but all were ignorant of moral conception 
of the patience and toil attending the usual methods 
of amassing wealth. They were as ostentatious as 
if they had gathered their money according to the 
strictest integrity. In the rush for lucre, many up- 
right merchants, who had made the world's fight 
with only moderate success, envied them in their 
hearts. 
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The distinctive types of the men who now assumed 
to rule the American people were: 

First — The Timocrat, represented by two classes : 

(i) The Commercial Nabob. Having spies in 
every public department, he speculated in Wall 
Street upon every act of the Government, just as he 
had upon the victories and defeats during the Re- 
bellion. He was not a hypocrite. He was the orig- 
inator and the financial backer of the prevalent and 
shameless traffic in office, and dealt in politics as in 
guano. He hoped for the establishment of a gov- 
ernment by the rich. 

(2) The Professional Statesman. Under the 
guise of public service, he assisted in the impoverish- 
ment of the struggling nation. He went to Congress 
to be useful to the monopolists who had developed 
under a protective tariff; he sometimes grew 
shrewder and richer than the men who started him 
on his infamous career. He entrenched himself on 
one of the "graft" committees, such as Finance, Rail- 
roads, Postal Affairs, Navigation, or Public Lands, 
and thereafter played with loaded dice against the 
people whose votes had elevated him to the post he 
dishonoured. He was meaner than any professional 
gambler, who discountenances marked cards. The 
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honest and toling tradesmen of the nation took the 
risks of business, while this creature took none. 
Even the nabob, the vulgarest parvenu, who had fur- 
nished the money that originally corrupted him, 
despised the professional statesman for his dema- 
goguery and hypocrisy; hated him, also, because the 
servant had grown beyond the control of the master 
in riches and power. 

Second — The Professional Hero. He had hung 
to the skirts of real soldiers of the Civil War, risking 
little, having nothing to lose, not rich, but greedy to 
be so. Generally without trade, profession or means 
of support, berths had been made for him by the 
creation of foreign consulates, or he had been 
stowed away in railway offices controlled by men 
whose secrets he largely shared. Many of his kind 
were constantly to be found in New York and Wash- 
ington, waiting, hoping, but never discouraged. 
They were the link of communication between the 
commercial and legislative branches of the Estate of 
Politics. They were ready for any radical change 
in government or society. An aristocracy or a dic- 
tatorship would have been welcome to these free 
lances of fortune. They were foremost as leaders 
in all agitations for a third Presidential term. 
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The trust nabobs and their followers plunged pell- 
mell into railway speculation. Walter Mather had 
watched the rise of this new clan. He gauged well 
the shrewdness of its members and estimated to a 
nicety the boundless wealth it represented. 

He had decided to make of these sheep his mut- 
ton. 



CHAPTER XXI 

IN FULL CRY 

The nation was awake; trade began to revive. 
All eyes were turned towards the railways of the 
land. The people craved excitement, and specula- 
tion supplied it The stock list, which had begun 
with a dozen express, railway and steamship com- 
panies, grew downwards as the name of corporation 
after corporation was added — like a banyan tree but 
rank and noxious as the upas. 

The contagion spread to the other side of the At- 
lantic. The Gulf Stream changed its course, pour- 
ing warming, cheering millions of English gold upon 
our shores ! What a rivalry ! Hail to the Juniper 
Age! 

Were the Britons to reconquer the States? Was 
America to be outdone on its own ground by for- 
eigners? 

Strong boxes that hadn't been opened for a gener- 
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ation were unlocked ; mortgages were converted into 
cash ;. government bonds were hypothecated. Every- 
body engaged in the mad purchase of railway securi- 
ties. 

It was as easy to build a line of railway as to kick 
a sheep. The only requirement was cash enough to 
pay the engraver, map-maker and printer, and, in 
most cases, these persons accepted their wages in 
stock certificates. 

All schemes, however chimerical, commanded sup- 
port. No dream was so wild that its real or fancied 
claims failed of recognition somewhere, although 
the methods of the promoters were as "crooked" as 
the routes of their roads. 

For instance, the worthiest of all the enterprises 
of the period was a line of rails projected across the 
plains to California. A few men of the new estate 
decided that the American people needed additional 
transcontinental railways. Congress actually agreed 
to give to the promoters a thousand acres of land for 
every mile of track constructed. These patriots 
were devoted to the public and knew what a mile 
meant They had a system of mathematics of their 
own. Axioms were converted into paradoxes. "The 
shortest distance between two points is not meas- 
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ured on the straight line that joins them," said 
they. To dogmatically assert the contrary was to 
confess oneself no wiser than Euclid, a mere 
teacher in an Egyptian school, who never built a 
railway that had a land-grant of 12,000 acres to the 
mile. He might have done very well, they were 
willing to admit, were a tram-car route to be laid 
out in Alexandria ; but he never "sized up" to trans- 
continental enterprise. 

The road was run with as many "lines of beauty" 
as possible, so that there might be more miles and 
more land. 

Then these gentlemen hired a company of them- 
selves to build the road at an extravagant price ; and 
paid themselves in bonds and stock at low valuations. 
Having sold all the best lands to themselves for as 
little as they dared, they resold them to the railway 
for whatever they chose to ask. The same was true 
of every tie and rail laid, every spike driven, and 
every piece of rolling-stock purchased. The profits 
of these transactions were known by various names. 
Professional statesmen spoke of them as "loans"; 
the military adventurers as "commish"; and the 
nabobs as "rebates." 
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Forty millions of people, who did not share in 
these profits, dubbed them "steals" ! 

The System was such a thoroughly practical one 
for getting rich that the few persons who managed 
national, State and municipal politics introduced it 
everywhere. 



CHAPTER XXII • 

AN INVASION OF BRITAIN 

Millions of British capital began to flow into the 
United States, seeking investment in the many new 
and projected lines of railway. Walter Mather's 
inspiration was to divert this current into channels 
he controlled. He was worthy to be the hero of the 
Juniper Age, the only American who has invaded 
Britain since that Scotch-American, John Paul 
Jones! 

Much of this money, he discovered, was being 
swallowed up in the completion of a line running 
from Ovied to one of the largest cities in the West, 
called the "Dawn & Sunset Railway." This road 
had been surveyed and mostly graded, but it had 
languished until the revival of the speculative craze, 
when it had been caught up and completed off-hand 
with funds from England. The enterprise was 
pushed with such an utter disregard to expense that 

in 
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before the last spike was driven its affairs were hope- 
lessly involved. Here was the opportunity Walter 
Mather had foreseen and awaited. 

What passes current for genius is often cold- 
blooded premeditation. 

By means of a foreclosure suit, which he brought 
as a bondholder (for anybody could be a bond- 
holder), he was able to procure from an Ohio judge 
an order for the immediate sale of the road and roll- 
ing stock. Pending the auction, one of Walter's 
confidants was appointed receiver, and the financial 
condition of the Dawn & Sunset Company became 
a dead secret 

The sale occurred at Cleveland. Twenty-five mil- 
lions had been spent on the railway, but the bond- 
holders knew that fixed charges couldn't be paid, not 
to speak of dividends on the stock. Not wishing to 
see their property rights sacrificed, however, they 
had appointed a committee to bid in the road if it 
went too cheaply. 

For the first quarter hour conflicting local inter- 
ests wrestled with one another. Their representa- 
tives were timid, and some of them bid in a half- 
hearted, cautious way, that indicated fear that the 
road might be "knocked down" to them. The agent 
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of "The Three X's" dropped out at four millions. 
Then the bondholders' spokesman came to the front, 
and the price was slowly advanced eight hundred 
♦ thousand dollars, at which point there came a lull 
The road was about to be bought in! 

On the edge of the crowd, near the Sheriffs 
auctioneer, stood a young man above medium height 
His figure was enveloped in a dull grey overcoat 
Whenever the auctioneer glanced in his direction 
he looked as innocent as a city salesman on his first 
visit to a country village. But this stranger only 
waited to hear the auctioneer say "Going !" once. 
He then manifested an interest in the proceedings, 
and promptly added $25,000 to the last bid. Then 
came a raise of $25,000. All eyes were centred 
on him, and everybody was asking the stranger's 
name. Nobody knew. That was his strength! 
Nobody in that crowd had been informed that this 
stranger had been over the entire line in daylight 
and was well informed of its condition. After some 
slow work the man in the grey coat shouted : 

"Forty-nine hundred thousand!" 

The bondholders withdrew for consultation. Even 
the auctioneer slowly repeated the bid with a strong 
rising inflection, "Forty-nine hundred thousand?" 
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When he had done so several times, the stranger 
vouchsafed the simple but firm rejoinder: "That 
was my bid !" The bondholders' committee returned 
to the charge, and the stranger stepped nearer to the 
auctioneer, so as to confront his antagonists. By 
gradual steps the two rivals ran up the price to an 
even $5,000,000, and the climax was reached by the 
unknown adding $10,000 to that amount before the 
auctioneer had time to cry the previous bid. The 
determination he displayed ended the sale at this 
point. 

Hesitatingly, the auctioneer declared the Dawn & 
Sunset Railway sold for $5,010,000. The Sheriff 
then asked the stranger his name, but was no wiser 
when he heard it "Walter Mather/' was the re- 
ply; but his actions spoke trumpet-toned, for, enter- 
ing the Sheriff's office, he drew from an inside pocket 
pf the capacious overcoat a bundle of exactly $100,- 
000 in crisp registered government bonds. The sale 
was legally certified, subject to a further payment of 
$4,910,000. 

There is a vast difference between a great speci- 
men of characterisation and a great character. In 
Reality Walter was only a man whose life was a 
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romance, because he grappled and dealt adequately 
with extraordinary times and events. 

According to the terms of sale, he had three 
months in which to raise nearly five million dollars. 
But he knew that if it could be done at all the time 
was ample. Money is always obtainable for any 
scheme where the investor can be made to believe 
that he will double his holdings in six months. 

The rest of the story regarding the rehabilitation 
of the Dawn & Sunset Railway is brief. * Mather 
hurried to New York, placed his plan before a half- 
dozen leading bankers of the metropolis, organised 
a "syndicate" (as such a combination was called) 
that took new bonds and stock enough to supply the 
purchase money and yet to leave him two million 
dollars to his personal credit The preferred stock 
was allotted to "insiders" at $40. He elected him- 
self a director, and at once set about carrying out a 
plan of his own. 

This was nothing less magnificent than the leasing 
of the Dawn & Sunset Road to the Cyclops Railway, 
one of the great trunk lines of the country. It 
started from the metropolis, traversed two States 
and sought an adequate terminus in the rapidly de- 
veloping western country. A double result from 
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such a lease was inevitable. A guarantee of seven 
per cent, on the Dawn & Sunset bonds by the Cyclops 
Company would lift the preferred stock of the for- 
mer road to par, while the drain upon the parent cor- 
poration, caused by assuming this terrific burden, 
would depreciate its bonds and stocks, and hasten 
untimely collapse. 

In reorganising the Dawn & Sunset, Mather 
named on the board of directors two notorious mem- 
bers of the Political Estate, John Gall and Reuben 
Pinchover. Then he effected the lease to the 
Cyclops. A sheaf of proxies in the hands of Gall, 
Pinchover and determined friends sufficed to seat 
Walter in the Cyclops board. Every man in the 
Cyclops directory, except Mather, thought the lease 
a benefit. 

Thus did Walter Mather create "The Consoli- 
dated Cyclops System/' giving to New York its first 
trunk line to Cincinnati and St. Louis. A few bold 
acts had given him large capital as well as power. 

The marauders of the public lands stood between 
him and the game he wanted. He had never shared 
to the extent of a dollar in their crimes. They were 
not prepared for such a foe, having only had to cope 
with a lot of venal and deluded raw in Congress, 
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He hoped to take from them their lands and their 
roads. Having got their railways, he would 
shoulder their watered shares upon the members of 
the Political Estate. 

Embarked on this quest, our Argonaut of the 
Nineteenth Century changed his policy of life. He 
strove to make the world hate, rather than to esteem, 
him — to distrust rather than believe in him. Ever 
after he traded on the "short side" of his own char- 
acter. 

A novel idea; and one that prospered. 



CHAPTER XXni 

PIRATES ON "THE BARBARY COAST 1 

The financial condition of the Cyclops Railway 
System entered on a decline soon after Walter 
Mather assumed an active part in its directory. The 
idea of wrecking a great corporation in order that 
its destroyers might gain control and enrich them- 
selves, now admittedly clever, was new. 

The financial barometer — "the ticker" — regis- 
tered a steady rise in the Dawn & Sunset shares, but 
marked a decline in those of the Cyclops. The 
deficit in the treasury of the latter company became 
so enormous that the board of directors, to avoid 
individual responsibilities, consented willingly to 
join their youngest colleague, Mather, in a petition 
to the courts, asking for the appointment of a board 
of control. In plain English, a committee of re- 
ceivers was created for the Cyclops System, although 
its members were taken from its own directory. 
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Within four hours of the acceptance of the plan 
by the Cyclops stockholders, Judge Carlington of 
New York made the desired order, and fixed the fol- 
lowing day for argument The hearing was a mere 
form; one of Walter Mather's counsel appeared as 
attorney for an unknown stockholder and pretended 
to oppose the issuance of the decree. The order was 
made permanent, and the managers were selected at 
a special meeting of the directors that night. 

The names of this new board were quite unfa- 
miliar to the stockholders. In the list was Ixbars, 
a shrewd Bostonian, whose acquaintance Mather had 
made since the former had landed on the Barbary 
Coast. 

Ixbars, despite the oddity of his name, was com- 
monplace in appearance. He stood hardly five feet 
high, was corpulent, and effeminate in his manner 
and speech. A slight impediment in his voice, an 
almost imperceptible lisp, was a source of much mor- 
tification to him, and afforded his stock broker 
friends excuse for many jokes at his expense. They 
insisted that he had been born in jail, and called 
"Sixbars" by the turnkey. 

This was slander, because his parents, Aaron Ix- 
bars and wife Sarah, still lived in a village among 
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the Berkshire Hills, and were respected by their 
neighbours for many virtues. 

Ixbars was gifted with that supreme self-assur- 
ance vulgarly denominated "cheek." He differed 
from the type we already know, Mr. Catesberry. 
There was no apparent impudence in his manner. 
He was, however, exactly the kind of man Walter 
Mather had been seeking ever since he adventured 
upon that stormy reef against which the waves of 
Wall Street beat 

In justice to Ixbars, be it said he had attained 
distinction in trade by the strictest integrity. At 
thirty-five he was a partner in the most prominent 
"dry goods" house of Boston. He came to New 
York and went into Wall Street with half a million. 
In three months he had lost every dollar and had 
become an Ishmaelite. He soon regained his for- 
tune and became contemptuous of the good opinion 
of "highly respectable people," who spoke of him 
with aversion in their families, but treated him with 
cringing courtesy upon the street and at his club. 
He was a popular idol amongst the New York multi- 
tude. 

These two men took possession of the greatest 
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railway system in the United States; all other "man- 
agers" were lay figures. 

A magnificent marble structure, on one of the ave- 
nues, was purchased, and the company's offices 
moved thereto. Equal elegance of appointments 
had never been seen ; desks of ebony stood on Per- 
sian rugs. Messengers were attired in livery, re- 
splendent with gold lace. Some of the best exam- 
ples of Fortuny, Gerome and Meissonier hung 
upon the walls. The private office of the president 
contained a quarter million dollars' worth of pic- 
tures! 

This was an evolution of Professor Morton's 
theory regarding the mental work-room. 

The new board of managers increased the Cyclops' 
stock from $25,000,000 to $58,000,000, the inflated 
scrip being issued in large blocks to brokers, in the 
interest of President Mather and Treasurer Ixbars. 
These certificates were freely marketed for the bene- 
fit of the management, but still stood on the com- 
pany's transfer books in the brokers' names. Under 
one excuse or another, these books were made inac- 
cessible to the rightful owners of the shares. 

This plan culminated in the seizure of 60,000 
shares which Hawkshaw & Panama, representatives 
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of a large body of English stockholders, attempted 
to transfer. A storm of indignation arose, but the 
case went into the courts, where adroit lawyers of 
the management kept it six months. The seizure 
of the stock had the moral effect desired by the cabal, 
because it frightened all other stockholders from at- 
tempting transfers. 

Confidence in the board of management was soon 
utterly gone — the condition of public sentiment 
Mather wished for, paradoxical as it may appear. 
The financial and political skies became black. Every 
member of the Cyclops coterie, except its two lead- 
ers, was in dismay. The English stockholders of 
the Dawn & Sunset united, and demanded the res- 
toration of the road to its owners. Whilst openly 
opposing this agitation, Walter Mather secretly en- 
couraged it His agents circulated scandalous ru- 
mours against the board of his own creation. He 
induced Sir Matthew Halifax to begin legal pro- 
ceedings in behalf of the British interests. 

The greatest firm of railway lawyers in the world, 
retained by Sir Matthew, Messrs. Dunbar & Jones, 
crushed the upstart management. Within six weeks, 
owing to a liberal use of the Atlantic cable, the lease 
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by the Cyclops Company of the Dawn & Sunset line 

was pronounced illegal and void. 

"Relieved of an odious burden," as the newspapers 

said, Cyclops began to climb towards higher prices. 

The Dawn & Sunset was adjudged bankrupt; and, 

on application of Sir Matthew Halifax, the Court 

appointed Judge Goshock receiver. 
This man, whose name was afterwards indissolubly 

linked with the history of this country as the fourth 

member of an infamous political quadrilateral, was 
comparatively unknown. "Judge" Goshock never 

had studied law, and he employed the "rebates" of 
his office to speculate in stocks, under the advice of 
Walter Mather. 

Properly advised, "Judge" Goshock lost no time 
in re-leasing the Dawn & Sunset Railway to the 
Cyclops Company. The terms were much more fa- 
vourable than those formerly obtained, and appeared 
on their face very satisfactory to the leasing com- 
pany. 

Walter hoped this fact would check the movement 
against him in England, but he was mistaken. Brit- 
ish stockholders of the Dawn & Sunset met in Lon- 
don, subscribed fifty thousand pounds for expenses, 
and appointed a committee to visit New York., 
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On the night on which the moon looked reddest, 
Nogood, another political coadjutor of the Cyclops 
managers, was arrested on a charge of robbing the 
people of New York. The accused furnished ten 
times the amount of bail, and smiled. The benefit 
to Mather of Nogood's arrest was that public atten- 
tion, for the moment, was diverted from the Cyclops 
conspirators. 

Nogood said to his coadjutors: "Don't worry. 
We elected the Governor of New York a few weeks 
ago. There's no reason why any of us should go to 
jail. I — guess not" He added: "We own the 
judiciary and can buy all the juries in Christendom/' 

With a sweep of his pen, Mather announced the 
resignation of Nogood and Goshock from the 
Cyclops directory, and named, in their places, two 
of the most reputable men in New York. One of 
these appointees, Henry Panama, sold his influence 
to the Britishers. General Worden, a retired officer 
of the Federal Army, who had been provided for 
abroad as a Minister Plenipotentiary, appeared in 
New York as the agent of all foreign shareholders. 
Walter Mather's downfall seemed sure, but he 
chuckled to himself. 
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'Til 'copper' their game; I'll play to lose," said 
he. 

In the midst of this impending trouble, Walter 
was summoned to Crumpet by the dangerous illness 
of his mother. He found her unconscious, from a 
stroke of paralysis. He sat for two days at hir side, 
but on the second night his secretary arrived to 
insist on his return to the city. 

"What has happened?" 

"An assault will be made on the Cyclops building 
at midnight. The differences you've kept open have 
been settled; the opposition is united." 

"Who is your authority?" 

"Judge Latchall " 

"He acts for the British?" 

"Yes." 

"Very well" (drawing his watch) ; "we shall be 
there to receive them." 

"No train till ten." 

"I'll arrange that," muttered Walter. He went 
lightly upstairs, kissed the ashen-hued face of the 
dying woman. 

A man is never wholly bad who loves his mother. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

SAVED BY AN INCH OF TIME 

An engine house stood below the railway station, 
in which a locomotive was always kept in reserve. 
Walter saw the engineer in charge, Bowcher, leav- 
ing the place, took him by the arm and asked : 

"How is your engine?" 

"In good shape, the 'Corneel Nepos.' " 

"Can she go to New York in two hours? — it is 
now eight o'clock." 

"She can, if I'm in the cab," and the engineer drew 
himself up to his full height. 

"Get her out! I'll have orders from the super- 
intendent by the time steam's up. Five hundred 
dollars for you, if I'm in New York before eleven!" 

The old man felt young! He entered the round- 
house at a bound. Fortunately, the engine had been 
on the road during the day and the water in her 
boiler was warm. ,He soon had a roaring fire. 
Lamp in hand, he looked over the machine. When 
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the gauge showed enough steam the engine was run 
out of the house. 

Walter had stepped into the telegraph office, and 
knowing that there was no time to communicate with 
the superintendent of the road, he had requested 
all towermen to keep the track clear, and signed it 
with his own all-potent name. The "special" would 
follow the Pacific Express as far as Mallor/s Land- 
ing, he explained, where it would overtake and 
pass it 

A baggage car stood on a siding, and Bowcher, 
having quickly made fast to it, pulled out on the 
down track to New York. Wilder Joy, the private 
secretary, seated himself on a bench. 

The train moved off. At the front door of the 
car stood Walter Mather, watching every movement 
in the cab. 

The old engine must warm to her work. The 
engineer opened all the draughts, closed the cylinder 
cocks, and pulled the throttle clear out. Away, into 
the night ! 

"Coal! Chock 'er!" was the engineer's constant 
command to his fireman. 

Bowcher watched the clock. The engine wasn't 
alive yet; she jumped and pounded the rails. 
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Around a sharp curve, swaying frightfully, a red 
light appeared in front on the left Impossible to 
stop! Only a house close to the track, with a red 
curtain at a lighted window ! Bowcher didn't smile 
away his fright He sounded the whistle as he 
plunged into the mouth of a tunnel. The infernal 
glare against the dark walls from the roaring fur- 
nace's mouth, the crash of the wheels and swaying 
of the monster of steel and fire, combined to make 
these night-hawks of the rail fed as if swinging on 
the hinges to the gate of hell ! 

Out into the starlight ! Across a lagoon stood a 
village, with many lights. In the distance these 
glowing spots spun slowly around, as in a circle, 
always moving outwards, according to the rules of 
perspective. 

Below the town was the sharpest curve on the 
road; beyond, Bowcher charged into a deep rock 
cut; putrid were the yellowish-green walls! An- 
other mile-post, and then a bit of straight track, 
which roused the engine to a frenzy of glee. A 
shriek of the whistle at a large station with its rows 
of lamps. 

Poughkeepsie ! — seventy-five miles to New York. 

The "Nepos" was now doing a mile a minute. 
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Swinging heavily, she sprang across a causeway — 
the river, dark and sullen, on the right, and a stag- 
nant pond on the shoreward side. The "Nepos" 
was beating her record. The inside door of the fur- 
nace was white hot. 

In a deep cut a dark object was descried across 
the track. A man ! Bowcher shuddered. Must he 
take another human life? A flash. of the headlight 
showed only a fragment of rock from the height 
above. Bowcher knew the stone to be rottten. A 
shower of pieces that shattered glass in the cab con- 
firmed his opinion. These, the Break Neck Hills! 
Like a whirlwind, an express passed on the up- 
track. 

"Shake your grate bars !" ordered Bowcher. 

Onwards, as the Hudson flows. The headlight 
was burning low, but the driver went out upon the 
narrow footpath, turned it higher and was back at 
his post 

Danger ahead now at every curve, for the night 
express was not far in front. 

Meanwhile the locomotive left the Highlands be- 
hind. The train they pursued stood to the right, on 
a siding. Faster, O glowing "Nepos" ! (3nly a con- 
fused glimmer of lighted car windows, a stratum of 
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warmed air, and darkness once more swallowed the 
flying "special." Opposite the grim Franciscan 
convent, the Chicago Express, on the up-track, hailed 
the wanderer with a shriek. 

Water was taken from the trade-trough in the 
stretch below Croton. Spray drenched the resolute 
man at the car door, but he did not move away. 

Across a stretch of bay the engineer saw the lamps 
of Sing Sing, and the white light of an engine stand- 
ing on the down-track. He called to Mr. Mather, 
pointing ahead : 

"Something's wrong with the express. There's 
a relief waiting its arrival." 

"How'U we get by?" asked the passenger. 

"We must take that engine and leave ours." 

"Certainly." 

The "Nepos" was stopped near the waiting loco- 
motive. 

"Follow me," said Bowcher, as he sprang from 
his own cab into that of the engine ahead. 

The driver was sitting on his bunk eating supper. 
Bowcher hustled him off. 

"Take the 'Nepos/ coal her, and bring down the 
express ! This gentleman goes through ahead of all 
trains/' 
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He nodded towards Walter Mather, who already 
had ensconced himself on the stoker's seat. Bowcher 
seized the lever, and "No. 1001" moved off without 
her rightful driver. 

Not until fairly under way did Mather remember 
his secretary, Wilder Joy, asleep in the baggage car 
behind the "Nepos." 

Bowcher tried the gauges; then the damper. 
Steam, 115! 

"Heat her," he shouted, as the engine emerged 
from the tunnel under Sing Sing Prison. Next, 
Tarrytown. Only ten o'clock; but a high rate of 
speed was no longer possible, because of local trains, 
with whose movements an "extra man" from up the 
road was unacquainted. 

Cautiously, to Spuyten Duy vil ; thence across the 
bridge to Manhattan Island, and under the shadow 
of Fort Washington spurts of speed were made 
where the track was visible ahead. Finally, the city, 
with its lighted taverns and shops, and towards Thir- 
tieth Street station, amongst a wilderness of lights, 
the engine rolled. 

Walter jumped from the cab of the moving loco- 
motive and secured a coupe. Ten minutes later he 
was set down at the door of a house adjacent to the 
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Cyclops building. Entering with a latch-key, He 
reached the president's room by a route known only 
to himself. 

His faithful lieutenant, Ixbars, had taken precau- 
tion against the expected assault, but treason was 
plotting within the barred doors. In the twinkling 
of an eye Walter Mather's presence inspired fidelity. 
The defenders had been gathered from the train- 
gangs and workshops of the Cyclops road. They 
were all armed, and nearly all drunk. A dangerous 
element, perilous to friend and foe. But Ixbars un- 
derstood them. Was he not a child of the people? 

Ixbars waved his hand : "Behold my gallant three 
hundred !" 

Not since the intrusion of the mob into the palace 
of Versailles has there been such a spectacle ! Asleep 
on the cloth-covered tables and desks, sprawling in 
the ebony chairs, lounging upon the satin upholstered 
sofas, reeking with the grease of the roundhouses 
and the soot of the forges, were the proletarians. 
The air in the building was tainted with the odours 
of rum and bad tobacco. 

An attempt was made at midnight, as predicted, 
to force the doors ; but the entrances to the building 
were defended by desperadoes. That the dangers 
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of an assault upon the fortress might be fully under- 
stood, a few blank cartridges were fired from the 
upper windows over the heads of the throng in the 
street. The storming party that had threatened to 
carry the place at the pistol's muzzle was not pre- 
pared for a deadly encounter. 

A proposition for a truce and a parley was re- 
ceived from the besiegers at daylight. It was wel- 
comed, as relieving the suspense of the hour. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE TAINT OF AVARICE 

Marriage made less change in the current of 
Walter Mather's life than he had expected. Busi- 
ness had the same attraction, although he was de- 
votedly attached to his wife. 

Violet entered upon the enjoyment of her new 
happiness with enthusiastic zest. She welcomed her 
friends at luxurious apartments in a fashionable 
hotel, temporarily occupied while a house on Fifth 
Avenue was building. She displayed the ease and 
grace of manner that distinguished her mother. 

The Vreeland decorum was the essence of good 
breeding. It could not be improved upon. Its re- 
serve was dignified and always gracious, devoid of 
condescension; its egotism was proud, haughty, 
almost imperious. 

Walter thought he observed in Violet's develop- 
ment into a matron all the gentleness towards others 
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and affection for him that his study of her girlhood 
had presaged. 

Violet's estimate of her new position was con- 
fused. She probably never had a serious thought 
upon the subject. She enlarged the circle of her 
acquaintances ; and, following the example of many 
other smart married women, entered into compe- 
tition for admirers amongst the young men she en- 
countered in society. 

Is there such a thing as "Platonic love"? Per- 
haps; but its continuance depends upon the woman, 
never upon the man. 

During the first summer of her married life Mrs. 
Walter Mather was introduced to a dashing man of 
the "Swift Set," as a small fraction of the luxurious, 
idle rich was called. Mr. Oliver Belwar was the 
man. 

Belwar was an example of his class. He never 
lost sight of anybody who could be of use to him. 
He schemed to meet the Mathers under the best pos- 
sible auspices, and then pushed his acquaintance. 

The preference he displayed for Mrs. Mather's 
companionship was frankly shown by his constant 
but always respectful attentions to her at social 
gatherings where they met 
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Many young married women of her social set at- 
tached men to their trains. It was highly fashion- 
able; Belwar's society served to relieve many a 
monotonous hour. She held him, she thought, at 
arm's length. 

The fellow was a skilled diplomatist in social life. 
Until he was sure of his ground, he was so adroit 
in his attention that she could not have "cut" him 
had she wished. 

The subterfuge that many an honest woman has 
employed before Violet's time to rid herself of an 
over-zealous friend suggested itself — she would 
marry him out of the way to one of her friends. He 
bore the name of one of the oldest families in the 
metropolis, had a private income of his own, which 
was sufficient to support a modest bachelor estab- 
lishment. This idea, once conceived, relieved Mrs. 
Mather's mind for a time; but its natural result was 
to throw the two people into each other's society 
oftener than before. 

Violet had not the slightest idea how to break her 
plan to young Belwar, or how he would receive it 

At the end of Violet's first year as a matron she 
was established on Fifth Avenue in a mansion of her 
own. Walter had hoped that another and very dif- 
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ferent care would have occupied her attention, but 
that wish was ungratified. 

Violet Mather thought herself happy. She was 
petted by society. She was surrounded by a bevy 
of young matrons who humoured and flattered her. 
She was not insensible to this homage, and accepted 
it as due to her husband's wealth and her own beauty. 
Walter observed the compliments and the adulation 
showered upon Voilet, but he was in a condition of 
mingled pleasure and anxiety. 

Mrs. Walter Mather failed as an exploiter of 
Oliver Belwar. She had discovered numberless 
marriageable girls, but Belwar declined to wed. He 
redoubled his attentions to her. 

Having begun by sneering at him, she ended by 
confessing to herself complete admiration. Bel- 
war's acquaintance no longer gave her uneasiness. 
Other married women of "her set" accepted "atten- 
tions" from young men of good families without 
exciting comment Heretofore she had congratu- 
lated herself that nothing had occurred to compro- 
mise her ; now she felt superior to the opinion of the 
world. What society chose to think was a matter 
of indifference, so long as she believed in herself. 
As a married woman in society, she possessed friends 
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amongst her own sex who never by any possibility 
could have been accessible to her as a girl. 

Justice must be done to Belwar. He had not con- 
templated any indiscretion in crowding himself upon 
Mrs. Mather's society. He was only a seeker after 
"points/* and he attained satisfactory results. He 
secured morsels of information during the six 
months 9 struggle over the Cyclops that netted him 
a fortune in the stock market 

The Belwar acquaintance eventually proved dan- 
gerous to this vain woman, who, entrenched in a 
love she had enjoyed from childhood, lacked proper 
appreciation of its value. Gossip had taught her 
to disbelieve in the virtue of man. From the hour 
that Belwar declined her proffered aid in effecting 
a desirable marriage for him and begged to be con- 
sidered only as her "slave," Violet believed this 
young man to be passionately enamoured of her. She 
was confident of her own strength. It was gratify- 
ing to her that Belwar had virtually refused any one 
of half a dozen fortunes as a wife's dowry to throw 
himself at her feet without the slightest hope of re- 
ward I She believed she thoroughly understood the 
ethics of a young man's love for a married woman. 
Belwar's was a bold, audacious preference, but one 
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that caused her no aversion. He always mentioned 
her husband with respect ; had he spoken otherwise, 
Violet would have detected her danger. Belwar 
often asked: "What does Mr. Mather think" of 
this enterprise or of that stock? She rarely knew 
what Walter thought about business ; but as Belwar's 
inquiries continued, she read the money articles in 
the newspapers and invented ingenious devices to ob- 
tain information. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

"a night out" 

Oliver Bel war was not fxactly a "Johnnie boy," 
that is, he hadn't thrown away the remnants of an 
inheritance of a million upon soubrettes and chorus 
girls. He thought himself a member of the "Swift 
Set," although he merely knew some of its members, 
chiefly men. In ten years, since coming into his 
money, he had managed to spend most of the prin- 
cipal and interest; but when he contemplated the ex- 
travagances of some young men of his acquaint- 
ance, he congratulated himself upon his moderation. 
His money would have lasted longer had he kept 
away from Wall Street; but that passion for gam- 
bling which at some period in all men's lives over- 
masters them had been satisfied with occasional 
"flyers" in the stock market. This legalised game 
of chance was more respectable than pushing stacks 
of chips about a faro "layout," or playing "the neigh- 
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bours" on a roulette wheel. He had a purely nominal 
connection with a brokerage house, managed by a 
former partner of his father, but this pretence of 
"business" didn't deceive any of his associates, men 
or women. He was a handsome fellow, and, for 
that reason, rather than intellectual qualifications, 
had a flattering circle of social acquaintances. He 
visited the homes of the most exclusive families 
in New York, and, being an excellent leader of 
the cotillon, kept "in the swim" without extraor- 
dinary effort. His bachelor apartment, on a side 
street near Fourth Avenue, was not in an aristocratic 
locality; but, for reasons already stated, he didn't 
require a "show place" at which to entertain lively, 
frolicsome girl friends. He didn't affect that sort 
of dissipation. 

With the help of his valet, he had finished dressing 
for dinner on the evening following a very active 
day on the Stock Exchange, when young George 
Dobell, son of "Old Dolly," and 'Tony Farquar, 
two fellow members of the Juniper Club, called. 
Belwar's intention had been to dine at his club, play 
a "rubber" or two of whist, after which he would 
drop in to the opera to call upon his mother in her 
box — not having seen her for ten days. There- 
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fore was he in evening dress. His two friends were 
similarly attired, but when he invited them to dine 
with him at the Juniper, they replied with one voice : 

"S'mother night, old chappie ; we are tired of din- 
ners at the club, and Del's, and Sherlaw's." 

"What do you propose?" asked Belwar. 

"Let's have a night in Bohemia !" 

"Very well," acquiesced Oliver Belwar. He was 
rather sorry not to meet his mother, but it couldn't 
be. 

"Get your topcoat and come!" commanded 
George. "I've a cab at the door ; we'll go to a place 
I know in the Hungarian quarter, on the East Side." 
And he waxed the end of a cigarette with the par- 
affine of a yet-warm match, to prevent the rice paper 
from clinging to his lips. 

In half an hour these three fashionably dressed 
young men were seated in a noisy restaurant on 
Houston Street, surrounded by a motley crowd of 
men and women of all ages and very mixed social 
standards. The other patrons of the place didn't 
waste time on the strangers. After a "look see" 
had been indulged in by some of the men and nearly 
all the women, young and old, Belwar and his com- 
panions were left to themselves. 
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"Three schliverwitz cocktails !" was Dobell's 
prompt order — a command that was duplicated be- 
fore the steaming bowl of soup came to the table. 
When the goulash appeared it was accompanied by 
fiery Magyar champagne. By the time the trio were 
through dinner they were careless of the future. 
The cab had been discharged, but George had or- 
dered a carriage and when the three friends stag- 
gered to the street, the vehicle awaited them. The 
hour was nine, and the night was mild and star- 
lit. 

"Where shall we go, now?" asked Belwar. 

"To the Olympic, say I; there's a mighty pretty 
girl " began Farquar. 

"Not for me," commented Belwar. 

"I have it!" exclaimed Dobell. "Let's 'do' the 
Bowery?" 

"But, is it safe?" 

"Yes; I know Captain Kennedy of the Sixth, and 
he'll give us a man in plain clothes." 

Without further ado the party drove to the station 
house, on a narrow, dirty alley off Canal Street, and 
in a few minutes Officer Kiddell was added to the 
carriage load. 

The resorts of the sporting element of those days 
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were all in the vicinity of the broadest thoroughfare 
of early Manhattan. The bar was patronised at 
every place. When a dance hall of national no- 
toriety, managed by an English pugilist, was 
reached, the "chappies" found it filled with gay 
company. They had modified their views regard- 
ing social caste and morals since leaving Murray 
Hill. Environment has much to do with one's ideas 
of respectability. A sparring bout was arranged for 
them ; three talkative young ladies had no difficulty 
in inducing George to order half a dozen quarts 
of champagne — rank cider — at $5 per bottle, upon 
which the women received a commission of 20 per 
cent from the suave proprietor. 

"You appear to be setting these good people at 
the next table a bad example," said Belwar to DobelL 

"Yes, I see that youngster is ordering wine. He's 
Spaulding, in dad's office. He hasn't seen me; but 
I'll put the governor wise and have his books looked 
over as soon as possible." 

Once more in the street, they left behind the 
"special," who had gone to sleep in a chair, and gave 
orders for a drive in Central Park. Nothing could 
have been more absurd at such an hour, but the 
whims of three drunken men are beyond explanation. 
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Several stops were made along the route, and at each 
cafe a different kind of drink was imbibed. At a 
"garden," near the Park entrance, Tony thought 
he recognised a young woman at an adjacent table, 
but when he raised his hat her companion promptly 
came over to see him. A serious misunderstanding 
occurred, that left Farquar with a mark under an 
eye— one that grew black before morning. 

An hour's drive about the park permitted the 
three men to succumb to overpowering drowsiness. 

When they "found themselves," the team was 
slowly jogging towards " Judge Smith's" famous road 
house on Jerome Avenue. Passing a cottage, hidden 
amongst the trees, a sleepless dog came out barking 
with unnecessary loudness. The incident amused 
George so highly that he threw his watch at the 
animal.' So well was the blow aimed that the cur 
ran yelping homeward. A few cigars and a couple 
of quarts of wine sufficed at "The Judge's." An- 
other nap on the homeward journey — with several 
awakenings to satisfy a thirst now grown unquench- 
able. 

"We cannot go to bed without something to eat ?" 
suggested Dobell. 

"Of course not," chimed two voices in unison. 
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The driver was ordered to an all-night restaurant 
near Union Square. 

"The wisdom of eating before one goes to bed 
exists in the fact that breakfast becomes unnecessary 
on awakening/ 9 explained George, in maudlin tones. 
At the door Dobell gave the cabman a large bank 
note and discharged him. There were many people 
in the restaurant — men and women who, like our 
trio, were "making a night of it." 

"Tripe and soft clams I" was the order given by 
Farquar, who knew the specialty of the house. 

"That dish will require some time to prepare/' 
said the night manager, approaching. 

"All the time you want," retorted the "Tonny 
boy." 

"The waiter needn't be idle," said Dobell; "bring 
us three 'B. and S.'s/ Patrick." And, during the 
delay in serving the food, the waiter made half a 
dozen trips to the bar for brandy-and-soda. Not a 
man in the group could see across the table. After 
a while the manager assured each of his guests that 
the clams and tripe had been served and eaten. The 
bill was paid; why should they doubt the man's 
word? He looked "indifferent honest." When they 
reached the pavement the friends formed a group 
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much resembling Canova's "Three Graces/' The 
manager reappeared and headed them, arm in arm, 
towards Fifth Avenue. So mild and bracing was 
the morning air that none thought of his overcoat, 
left hanging in the restaurant The three roysterers, 
anything but boisterous by this time, finally arrived 
at the avenue corner and headed uptown. From 
that point time is blank for Dobell and Farquar; 
but this is the story Oliver Belwar told to them sev- 
eral days later: 

"I was aroused from a state of hilarious glee by a 
heavy hand laid upon my shoulder. 

" 'What ye doin* here, young felly?' shouted a 
voice that seemed to come from a megaphone. 

"I turned my face in the direction from which the 
inquiry came, but, neglecting to open my eyes, I 
couldn't see who had me by the coat collar. When 
I got my peepers on that 'copper* he looked as big 
as the Chinese giant. He was stooping over me, 
because I was on my knees in the middle of the 
street, and held a lighted match in one hand. The 
big officer pulled me to my feet; then he pointed to 
my two friends, not far away, crawling upon the 
wooden pavement Great God 1 They were on their 
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hands and knees, chasing black and crawling objects 
—things like coiled rattlesnakes ! 

"The horror of that spectacle nearly sobered me. 
'At last, I've got 'em/ thought I. 

"The officer led me to a tree-box, where he left 
me to gather you in* I had a nervous chill, from 
abject fear t I begged to have a cab called. It was 
Sunday morning I Not a vehicle was to be had; 
but, by relays, the kind policeman got us to a nearby 
hotel, where the clerk knew me, and put us to bed. 
I forgot to say that an outsider 'butted in/ He de- 
manded to be paid for a dozen diamond-back terra- 
pins that we had caused him to lose. He came to 
my office this morning, with a letter from 'Philip/ 
Del's major-domo, and made such a good case that 
I settled. One of us had ripped open a bag he car- 
ried over his shoulder and the infernal little reptiles 
had tumbled to the pavement But, he admitted, 
we did our best to catch and return his property. 
Having matches about me, I lit them, one by one, in 
my efforts as a retriever. Not one of us could see 
that daylight had come/ 9 



CHAPTER XXVII 

AT THE DANGER LINE 

Mrs. Mather's search for "points" that Belwar 
wanted would take this form : 

"One of the newspapers says you are a 'bear* on 
Air Line. What is a 'bear'?" she would ask her 
husband, with affected ignorance. 

"The bear is a philosopher who has discovered that 
'the other fellow' will get tired holding on," Walter 
would answer. 

"Please be serious. Your ignorant wife is trying 
to learn." 

"A 'bear* is a man who believes in the deprecia- 
tion of values as firmly as others do in their advance- 
ment," Walter would explain. 

"Then you expect a decline in the market price of 
the Air Line shares ?" 

"Exactly." 

"That's why you're a 'bear' Y* 
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"How quickly you learn." 

"Don't tell me any more; my head is befogged." 

How interesting it would be to know the methods 
employed by Delilah to wheedle from Samson the 
secret of his strength! Had there been a Boswell 
in that family the world, at least the men in it, would 
be wiser than it is. Was the information imparted 
to her as a confidence? Quite unlikely, because 
Samson knew the treachery of her race. 

Had Mrs. Mather been at peace with her con- 
science regarding Bdwar's attentions she would 
have said to Walter : . 

"Mr. Belwar wants you to advise him whether to 
buy or sell." 

Had she acted thus she would have been a 
shrewder woman, because, to do justice to her heart 
at the expense of her judgment, she did not fathom 
the designs of Belwar. She would have averted 
much trouble had she only been frank. A plain 
statement of the facts would have enabled Walter 
to recognise the man's purpose. He could have 
given Belwar a "pointer" that would have closed 
him out; his acquaintance with the family would 
have ended, and Mrs. Mather would have been free 
again. 
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Prior to the memorable "break" in Cyclops, Mrs. 
Mather asked her husband what was to be done in 
the stock. She must have been less tactful than 
usual, because Walter said : 

"Did you inquire for some of your women friends? 
Are there any stock speculators amongst them ?" 

"Yes ; I more than half suspect so." 

"Who asked you, Violet?" 

"Mrs. Gunwale," she stammered. 

Her face glowed like a coal. It was her first de- 
liberate falsehood to Walter, and, before a moment 
had passed, she wished she had not uttered the 
words. Another chance to mention Belwar had 
escaped her — the last opportunity that ever presented 
itself! 

Mather knew Mrs. Gunwale slightly; but he un- 
derstood her husband to be a man capable of any- 
thing disreputable in the way of business. He knew 
him to be an ally of Dobell's, upon whose shoulders 
many joint responsibilities had been loaded, because 
there were in them certain features that would not 
have stood investigation by an Exchange committee. 
Walter decided that Mrs. Gunwale's intimacy with 
his wife (she was old enough to have been Violet's 
mother) was for the purpose of utilising informa- 
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tion obtained from him through her for speculative 
purposes. 

"Well, little one," resumed Walter, slowly, draw- 
ing his wife confidentially towards him, "I would 
like to do Mrs. Gunwale a favour, for your sake." 

"You are very kind, Walter." 

"I fancy the Gunwales haven't any too much 
money now?" 

"I don't know." 

"I expect she wants a new team, or perhaps a 
wedding outfit for that eldest girl of hers?" 

"I hadn't thought of that," said Violet, rapidly 
regaining confidence, only to plunge farther into 
falsehood. "She said she'd call in the morning." 

"Very well. Tell her that I'm advising my 
friends to buy Cyclops; that it's sure to make a sud- 
den and splendid advance this week." 

"I will, indeed. What a kind-hearted fellow you 



are." 



Mather lay wide awake half that night. His eyes 
had been opened. The flattering interest Violet had 
appeared to take in his business of late fnight have 
been inspired by friends of his wife, who quizzed 
her to their mercenary advantage. He did not doubt 
Violet's fidelity to him. His suspicions afforded 
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proof of her innocence. Her mind ought not to be 
cognisant of this phase of the world's duplicity, he 
reasoned. Now that he was on his guard, he had 
nothing to fear. Might he not utilise the snares 
laid for her, and supply "points" that would influence 
the market? 

How easily the human heart can justify its own 
acts, although it may condemn the same conduct in 
others. 

"When the enemy approaches under ground," 
argued Walter, "the defence counter-mines." 

He would encourage his wife to disseminate such 
information as he chose to give her. As long as she 
knew not that she was serving the purpose of a 
stock-jobbing newsmonger her innocent mind would 
remain uncontaminated. 

Walter said to his wife at breakfast : 

"If, for any reason, Mrs. Gunwale does not call, 
you had better stop at her house this afternoon on 
your way to the park. It will be too late if the hint 
is not acted on to-morrow." 

"No doutft.&he will call," said Violet, awkwardly. 

"Suppose I suggest the matter to Gunwale him- 
self?" 

"Oh, 110! don't do that" 
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"But she'll ask her husband to buy the stock?" he 
suggested 

'•Likely; but she'll not reveal the source of her 
information." 

"I don't mind his knowing that the suggestion 
comes from me." 

"Let her tell him," exclaimed Violet 'Til see 
Mrs. Gunwale to-day." 

Poor Violet! She was at her wit's end. Why 
had she named Mrs. Gunwale? Why had she named 
anybody? Why had she falsified? If Mrs. Gun- 
wale (perfectly innocent as she was) ever learnt 
that Violet accused her of playing the spy for mer- 
cenary benefit, it was easy to foresee a social ex- 
plosion. 

Under the pressure of circumstances, Mrs. Mather 
confided the "precious secret" regarding the coming 
sharp advance in Cyclops to Belwar, and forced it 
upon Mrs. Gunwale, who hurried the important in- 
formation to her banker husband in time for him 
to buy two thousand shares of Cyclops. 

Mather brought the Cyclops litigation to a sudden 
termination by directing a decision against the com- 
pany. 
\ With a pretended show of regret, the board of 
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managers sent back to English owners 60,000 shares 
that had been unlawfully held in the treasury. They 
called attention to the severe blow that the court's 
decree had dealt the finances of the corporation. This 
protest caused a drop of twenty-five points in the 
stock. Mather and Ixbars gathered in as many 
shares as they had surrendered. 

The fidelity of some of Mather's allies was open 
to suspicion. He must openly challenge his op- 
ponents. It was easy enough to keep control of the 
company, so long as he could vote on the watered 
stock standing on the books in the names of friendly 
brokers; but danger lay in the treachery of those co- 
adjutors. They must be convinced that he was the 
man to tie to. But, how? 

The decision of the court was rendered at the very 
hour Walter had directed. Two coons were brought 
down. The tumble in Cyclops "wiped out" Oliver 
Belwar; Gunwale was hit for $50,000 before he 
could sell. 

Little did Walter Mather suspect the phials of 
wrath he had opened. 

Mrs. Mather was a pitiful object in her shame 
and despair. Mrs. Gunwale upbraided her for 
shameless ingratitude. She called her a hired "stool 
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pigeon/' a "panderer to a stock gambler," and many 
other epithets that women of veneered refinement 
use in the presence of their own sex with surprising 
ease and fluency. She vowed she'd tell Mather to 
his face what a "worthless hound" he had shown 
himself to be, compelling his wife to impart ruinous 
falsehoods to other people. 

Violet saw in that threatened meeting between her 
husband and that infuriated woman complete ex- 
posure of her fondness for Oliver Belwar; but Wal- 
ter was too much engrossed in his great enterprises 
to observe Violet's distress. It is possible that he 
detected the paleness of her face; but anxiety had 
caused his own cheeks to wear the shadow of death. 

Never had he made a cleverer stroke nor a quicker 
"turn." The hour seemed ripe for a bolder move. 
All his "shorts" had been covered, but, by announc- 
ing his own failure, he could break the market and 
buy stocks at even lower figures. 

Before he started the false rumours he would warn 
Violet. 

As he was about to go to his office Tuesday morn- 
ing, Walter kissed his trembling wife more tenderly 
than usual. She followed him to the front door. 
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"Good-bye, little one; I shall probably be a beggar 
before night," he said. 

"A what !" she gasped. 

"A pauper, my dear. This smash in Cyclops has 
ruined me." 

She stood before him, speechless. He was fright- 
ened at her appearance, and sought to reassure her, 
in part, at least, by saying: 

"What matters it, Violet? I still have you." 

With languid tenderness she lingered and yielded 
her lips when he embraced her once more before he 
entered his coupe. 

It was the end of her dream of love. 

When he returned home that afternoon his wife 
had left him. This is what had occurred : 

Half an hour after Walter's departure Belwar 
drove up. He asked for Mrs. Mather, and informed 
her that Mrs. Gunwale was at that moment on her 
way to Walter's office, to expose to him the faithless 
character of his wife. He ended by falling at her 
feet, swearing eternal fidelity and begging her to 
fly with him to Europe on a steamer that sailed next 
morning from Boston. 

Confirming her worst fears, Violet accepted the 
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inevitable fate of a silly woman driven to despera- 
tion and — fell. 

She was driven off in Belwar's cab, no one knew 
whither. On her bureau Walter found these lines : 

"Farewell, Walter. Don't seek me — you will be 
too late to save me. I'm not going to take my life 
— at least not now. Why I am throwing away my 
happiness I do not know." 

The wreck of a woman's life depends upon the 
man, the woman herself and the opportunity — but es- 
pecially the opportunity. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

IN THE DARKNESS 

Home was intolerable to Walter Mather. As 
soon as night fell he put on his hat and started on 
one of the long and fatiguing walks he had been ac- 
customed to take during his early struggles. With- 
out definite idea whither he was bound, Walter 
was recalled to himself by the chimes of Trinity 
Church bells. 

From sheer force of habit, his steps had taken him 
to Wall Street! He looked down Broad Street 
from the United States Treasury. He beheld fig- 
ures of men, women and children moving about in 
the moonlight! Had he lost his mind? Was the 
entire episode of his marriage and desertion a 
dream, like that which preceded his wedding day? 

He never had seen Broad Street by night ! The 
callous, active men were absent, and another race 
was in possession. The families of the janitors, on 

'59 
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the doorsteps or at the front windows of the lower 
offices, were receiving and paying calls and exchang- 
ing gossip. Young children were gathered in groups 
listening to the talk of the older ones. 

And there were lovers, too— courtship, marriage, 
perdition ! 

Death came there, likewise. Funerals could only 
occur on Sunday, or after business hours. 

No street in America is so full of life in daylight ; 
none so lone and dismal after dark. 

Walter stood before the door of his own office. 

"Mr. Mather, can this be you?" 

"Yes, Henry," answered Walter, recognising the 
face of his own janitor. 

"Will you come upstairs, sir? It is quite an oc- 
casion with us." 

"What, pray?" 

"A wedding, sir. My daughter is about to be mar- 
ried. We're waiting for the parson." 

"I thank you, Mr. Tidd; but I do not fed well. 
Please excuse me," said the broker, shuddering. 

"It would be a great honour to us and would make 
our Rose very happy. And George, too, her hus- 
band that is to be; don't you remember George?" 

"George Cole?" 
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"The same." 

"I wish him happiness; but I can't stop. I will 
send a present to the bride." And Walter drew a 
roll of bills from his pocket, which he thrust into the 
janitor's reluctant fingers. Then he hastened away. 

"Rose! — another flower," he muttered, recalling 
Violet's name, as he stumbled aimlessly along. "Ah ! 
mine was a weed." 

He stopped at the general postoffice to scribble the 
following note on a leaf of a memorandum book, 
which he enclosed in an envelope and mailed to Cot- 
ton Mather at "The Willows" : 

"Violet has gone away. Fate has challenged me. 
If the offer made on the day of my father's burial 
holds good, I accept and thank you. Gratefully, 

"Walter Mather." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THB NEW HOPE 

The conduct of Violet brings the figure of Mar- 
garet into the foreground again, for the receipt of 
Walter's letter at "The Willows" marked an epoch 
in the life of the dwellers thereat. Cotton Mather 
summoned his daughter, and, with moistened eyes, 
handed the message to her. She read it, apparently 
without shock. 

"Telegraph him to come here for a few days/' she 
said. The invitation was sent 

Weeks passed, however, before the two men met. 
Walter came to "The Willows" quite unannounced 
one afternoon. Cotton Mather had gone to Long 
Branch, but Margaret welcomed him. 

"I'm glad you've come, dear cousin," said she, as 
they stood looking into each other's eyes. Acting 
on an impulse, she pulled Walter's face down to hers 
and kissed him. It was an angel's act. 

16a 
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"Ah! Walter, what have you done?" she asked, 
in a changed voice. 

"I?" 

"You have driven poor Violet out into the wide 
world, sinning and scorned." 

"Not I!" 

"Yes; your lives were all wrong." 

"She had no cause for leaving me." 

"The atmosphere in which you kept her was too 
etheric for the sustenance of love." 

"You are cruel." 

"But you deserve all I say to you." 

"Why add to my misery?" 

"Because you will be more valiant to master it." 

"But how can I save her now, granting what you 
say?" he asked, overcoming a choking sensation. 

"Too late! She is lost to you." 

"But she may have repented ere this?" 

"To par,don her is unthinkable. Remember Suy- 
dam, who forgave his wife and was 'cut' by his best 
friends. Some things are impossible." 

"The reproaches of society have no terrors for 
me. 

"Every kindness from you will be additional hu- 
miliation to her; she probably suffers enough now," 
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"I will not abandon her." 

Margaret looked at him. Her eyes beamed with 
tenderness, but her voice was harsh. 

"You don't owe the world that sacrifice," she said. 
"Haven't you comprehended that your social position 
is gone ?" 

"Yes." 

"Trample on the neck of society, or it will pretend 
a sympathy that is secret exultation. You have 
made too many enemies to be magnanimous." 

"The taint of avarice has poisoned my happiness," 
Walter said, as Margaret withdrew and left him 
alone with his thoughts. 

Cotton Mather returned, beaming with gladness. 
He was two hundred weight of good nature. Shak- 
ing Walter's hand warmly, he said : 

"I'm at your service, to the end." 

"I welcome you to my heart," replied Walter. 

The master of "The Willows" asked for a glass of 
brandy. Dinner was soon announced. After cof- 
fee the two men went to the smoking-room to con- 
sider the situation. 



CHAPTER XXX 

TWO MEN AGAINST A BILLION 

Their first act, after the door was closed, was to 
shake hands again. Then Cotton Mather said : 

"We can be of infinite use one to the other/' 

"I recognise that fact," answered Walter, sol- 
emnly. "Let me tell you what I have set out to do." 
And the younger man then ran briefly over the plans 
by which he hoped in twenty years to accumulate 
half a billion of money, the sources from which it 
was to be drawn, who were to be impoverished and 
who enriched. He sketched out the rise of the Po- 
litical Estate. 

It was an intensely fascinating revelation to Cot- 
ton Mather, supplementing, as it did, many of his 
own conclusions, reached from a widely divergent 
starting point The elder man was greatly agitated 
as he sprang to his feet and exclaimed : 

"Laurel Hill! I have arranged to settle an aQ- 
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count of my own with the professional politicians. 
You take the nabobs, the retired army contractors, 
the railway sharks, but leave the politicians to me. 
They're my mutton." 

"My plans are laid with the definite purpose of 
'doing' everybody," continued Walter. "It is the 
present method of dealing between man and man. 
All trade is a swindle! Commerce consists in sell- 
ing things for more than they are worth to people 
who don't need them. Trade is a swindle, I re- 
peat." 

"I never looked at it that way," muttered the mer- 
chant. 

"You are too sensitive about other people's feel- 
ings. Does the world sympathise with your mis- 
fortunes? Not a particle. Let us 'go for* the 
nabobs and financial madmen." 

"Shall we join interests ?" 

"Outwardly, not; to ensure success, we must ap- 
pear to be our own rivals." 

"I don't understand," stammered the old man, see- 
ing that he had roused the younger one. 

"To the world we shall be open enemies," con- 
tinued Walter, speaking rapidly. "We'll unite our 
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capital, our hatreds and our hearts ; but we must not 
bow to each other in public; we must keep apart" 

"That's a great sacrifice, my dear boy; I have 
only now gained your affection, and I am greedy to 
enjoy it." 

"If we go into a 'blind pool* it must be on 
those terms." 

Walter walked about the room. He was a splen- 
did specimen of directing genius. His mind grasped 
every detail of a financial combination that could 
shake the commercial world. He moulded the more 
than ordinary mind of his companion as though it 
were wax. The older man saw that he had roused 
the spirit of a commercial giant. 

Walter assumed leadership as naturally as a bird 
soars skyward. He was imperious only in language; 
in manner he was courteous and respectful. 

The merchant was in a brown study. He had 
won his nephew only to lose him. He had himself 
suggested the plan that would separate them. What 
would he do ? Walter settled the quandary. 

"You have already realised on most of your spec- 
ulative property?" he asked Cotton Mather, 

"Yes; I have ten millions in twenty banks. I 
have as much more in lands and bonds." 
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"Let us form a ten-million pool! FU come in 
for five. Is it a go?" 

"It is." 

"From this hour our watchword is — The Mather 
family against the world P " exclaimed Walter. 

Pending the opening of hostilities, a wedding 
occurred at "The Willows." Margaret became Mrs. 
John Burnaby. It did not surprise Walter, although 
he had not been entrusted with the secret until a 
week before the event. He was not present, but 
sent a gift. 

The ceremony was performed by the most con- 
spicuous parson of New York, who addressed, every 
Sunday, a congregation of one thousand pretty 
women in a Gothic bird-cage that cost a million of 
money to rear. 

After the wedding breakfast Mr. and Mrs. 
Burnaby drove to the wharf at Atlantic Highlands 
where lay their steam yacht, the Calypso. Every- 
thing was ready for the trip, and the moment Burn- 
aby stepped upon deck he gave the command to "cast 
off." The Calypso put to sea on a voyage to the 
West Indies. 



PART III 
VENGEANCE 

CHAPTER XXXI 

AT THE JUNIPER CLUB 

In the splendour of its appointments and decora- 
tions no gentleman's club in America could rival the 
Juniper. Its site commanded one of the most costly 
corners of Fifth Avenue. Members of the social 
set passed its windows in daily dress parade; 
thereat were seated, every afternoon, the young mar- 
ried men and bachelors of New York, as self-com- 
missioned, but recognised, critics of this passing 
show. A Juniper Club verdict was one from which 
there was no appeal. 

There had been a time, within the memory of 
American flaneurs, when another cabal fixed the 
social status of New Yorkers. That was during the 
ascendency of the Chiliad Club, a solemn organisa- 
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tion, that had already secured a start of half a cen- 
tury on its thousand years of prospective existence. 
It should have been called the"Millennium Club/' for 
its dotards believed that they controlled the Ameri- 
can Satan. Its traditions were as antique as its 
furniture; sperm candles were its affectation and 
delight. It repudiated the present Its member- 
ship was restricted to ten hundred, just as its charter 
was limited to a thousand years. The Chiliad was 
the most exclusive club in the world. A candidate 
for its mysteries had to be "posted" a generation 
before his name was reached, and then a single ad- 
verse ballot dashed the aspirant's hopes for ever. To 
Frenchmen, the "Academy" was far more easily at- 
tainable than was this club to Americans. Although 
the membership of the Chiliad was a thousand, in- 
stead of forty, the Chiliasts were "immortals" : they 
rarely died and never allowed memberships to lapse. 
This old organisation was rich, beyond all earthly 
necessity. It invested its surplus every five years 
in a plot of ground farther and farther north of the 
Harlem. It already had a chain of outposts extend- 
ing to Lake Mahopac. It wanted to be sure of an 
eligible site for its clubhouse four or five hundred 
years hence. It was slow, mysterious, powerful, but 
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narrow and domineering to the rest of this small 
world. 

Of late years it had lost popularity; but the 
Chiliad was still satisfied with itself. Everybody 
outside its roll had forgotten it since the transcend- 
ent rise of the young Juniper Club. The Chiliasts, 
as their name indicated, believed in a millennium of 
their own. They had Satan with them, it was ad- 
mitted; but they restrained him with closely welded 
fetters called "By-laws and House Rules." 

The Juniperians lived neither in the past nor fu- 
ture. They were men of the day. Their doors 
swung a welcome to every guest properly intro- 
duced. Satan was there, also, but they gave him 
rein. He was loosed. Juniperians delighted to see 
him skip about ! He was sociable, when understood. 
He was one of their kind. 

The Chiliad was patriarchal, austere; the Juniper 
was juvenal in the precious Shakespearian sense of 
"youthful." 

The Juniper Club was abreast of the age its mem- 
bers so largely aided in creating. It was thoroughly 
American — did not ape any foreign clubs. Gas was 
not bright enough for the eyes of its members; elec- 
tric lights glowed in every room of the building. A 
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Some of these informal gatherings, amidst the 
rhododendrons, palms and orange trees, upon that 
lofty height, were brilliant in many ways. Bright, 
genial, successful young men, with brains as well as 
millions, assembled there, and many clever words 
were coined and stories milled. 

At a corner of this beautiful place, screened from 
all intrusion by a line of fragrant, blooming orchids, 
sat a small group of men one evening in Septem- 
ber. It was the most witching night the moon ever 
shone upon. Every member of the party could 
draw his check for a million save one, and he was 
the guest and lion of the passing hour. 

They were discussing "a first-night" from which 
they had returned. It was the opening play of the 
new season. Opinion differed widely regarding the 
author's merits, the proper staging of the piece, and 
the comprehension of the actors. When they had 
exhausted the subject, a shrewd young banker turned 
impulsively to Tom Ray, for it was the famous 
"King of the Lobby" who was the guest, and said : 

"Pledge us, old boy/' 

"A sentiment?" 

"Certainly." 
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"But how? When we cannot agree on so com- 
monplace a matter as a play, can I hope for success 
in a toast?" 

"We insist/' shouted several voices. 
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After that conference a bowl of cracked ice was 
brought and three bottles of liquor — all chilled. 
The labels had been removed, to heighten the mys- 
tery of the concoction. Taking the bottles, one at 
a time, Tom Ray filled a goblet to the rim and turned 
the contents into the bowl of ice. Three liquors, in 
equal proportions. A waiter then stirred the com- 
pound until it smoked with cold. The ice was then 
removed with a strainer and the drink was served 
in tall cocktail glasses. 

"No questions are to be asked or answered until 
every glass is drained," Tom insisted. "I believe 
you will like it." 

Every man stood to his guns ! 

"Excellent!" said they all. 

"Superb!" commented Tom Ray. "I may say 
this, because it is not my invention. The receipt is : 
Equal parts of French and Italian vermouth and 
Plymouth gin !" 

"Gin?" 

"Yes; the juice of the juniper berry!" 

"Gin!" exclaimed everybody present; they were 
in doubt, because the taste was completely hidden. 
Not a man in the party ever had tasted a "common" 
drink! 
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"Certainly," replied Tom Ray, firmly. "What 
could be more appropriately associated with this 
wonderful club?" 

"But gin is made for varlets," somebody stam- 
mered. 

"By tradition, yes," was the answer; "but a drink 
like this is fit for the gods of Olympus." When an 
opinion was uttered by Tom Ray, the final verdict 
had been rendered. 

"Give it a name!" shouted several voices when 
the delicate after-taste began to develop on their 
palates. 

"I christen it with the name of its inventor, Mr. 
Oliver, of the Stock Exchange," added Tom Ray, 
taking up his glass, after all the others had been re- 
filled. "I name it The Oliver Cocktail !' " 



CHAPTER XXXni 

IN THE GULF STREAM 

Canaveral Light stood twelve miles off the 
starboard beam. The Calypso was steaming steadily 
southwards against a quartering sea. It was the 
period between sunset and dark, which in north- 
ern latitudes is called twilight, but in the neighbour- 
hood of the tropics has no name, because of its 
briefness. 

Under a bright-coloured awning, at the bow of the 
trim little steamer, sat man and wife. 

The Gulf Stream, that mysterious "river in the 
ocean," had been in sight all day to the eastward, 
carrying on its rippling borders sprigs of grass from 
the Caribbean Sea, and, at frequent intervals, bear- 
ing northwards a tiny nautilus, with its bulging sail 
of rainbow hues. 

The grey sand dunes of the Florida coast had 

long since sunk into the night, but above the shadowy 
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waste of shore, as a caution and a greeting, gleamed 
the resplendent beacon, glowing like a sun, although 
tended by the hand of man. 

What sociability is in a light; what confidence it 
invokes ! Husband and wife were talking. 

"The secret of happiness is contentment," said she. 

"Are you contented?" he asked. 

"My happiness is complete," she answered. "The 
wifely state is so different from what my imagina- 
tion had painted it. Faith in mankind, with which 
it inspires me, evokes my admiration. Dear Jack, 
I'm indescribably happy," and she wound her soft, 
sinuous arms about the great fellow's neck. Burnaby 
did not make the slightest effort to disengage him- 
self. 

Looking into his eyes as tenderly as though the 
deepening shadows had not almost hidden them, she 
said: 

"We have been married a week." 

"True. It does not seem that long." 

"But it is the fifty-second part of one year," she 
said, meditatively. 

"Right again, my dear." 

"We must, sooner or later, reach the practical 
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problem of dwelling together 'as long as we both 
shall live. 1 " 

"Those were the parson's words/ 1 Burnaby com- 
mented. 

"Say, Jack; how shall we accomplish it?" 

"I see no dangers ahead," he retorted. 

"Nor had I, until this moment," she continued. 
"But, as I sat gazing at that beacon light, I recog- 
nised its value — the forethought that put it there 
I wondered why the matrimonial sea has no coast- 
lights, when the majority of people who venture on 
it are wrecked. Can't we avoid the shoal water, my 
husband? Instead of drifting, cannot we steam 
along on a safe course, like that laid for the gallant 
boat beneath us ? With a mutual understanding for 
our compass " 

"A good idea!" 

"One that will carry us through life. A sort of 
Monroe Doctrine." 

"Or a Washington's 'Farewell Address' — 'No en- 
tangling alliances,' " said Burnaby. 

"Surely, there is a diplomacy of marriage," she 
resumed. "If there be such a science as political 
economy " 

"Which I doubt" 
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"So do I. But I say, if there be such a science, 
the first chapter of every treatise on the subject 
ought to begin with a marriage ceremony." 

"Right again." 

"Marriage is the foundation of our alleged civili- 
sation," she continued. "J ac ^> we couldn't be here 
without it !" 

"You would formulate a policy for the married?" 
he asked. 

"I would wish to ensure for ourselves contented 
lives." 

"We have started right — we are happy." 

"Yes, too happy. That's the danger I descry." 

"You fear it will not endure?" 

"Don't mistake me, dear John" — she already 
called him John when in serious mood. "I am more 
distrustful of myself than of you. I seek to pro- 
long the contentment, the mutual pride, the abiding 
confidence we now enjoy." 

"You seek " 

"Peace!" 

"Sublime creature!" And Burnaby folded her 
in his arms, and kissed her rapturously. What a 
treasure was his ! What a noble specimen of woman- 
hood sat by his side! 
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"You are silent, dear Jbhn," she murmured. "Do 
you dislike to hear me talk so seriously? I speak in 
the fullness of my joy. Then, too, the dark waters 
about us are to blame; and the stars that shine; 
yonder light that warns us, although it whis- 
pers 'Bon voyage?; the air that fans my cheeks, vital- 
ised by the warmth of a fairy river along the watery 
banks of which we travel. Think of the time, the 
place!" 

"I have noticed the wrecks floating on the sea of 
matrimony ; that few families survive the first gale, 
or, weathering it, they toss out a waterlogged exist- 
ence, without hope of haven " 

"Yes ; but why not a signal of distress before the 
disaster?" she asked. 

"Signals of distress, unrecognised by the law, un- 
heeded, even mocked by society, are to be found on 
every parallel of social longitude. Matrimony is in 
need of a weather bureau," concluded Burnaby. 

Then they were silent, for there had risen before 
them the mental picture of desolate Cotton Mather, 
seated alone in his great drawing-room, thinking of 
his pet child and her changed condition. 

Burnaby had imagined himself a student of social 
science, its laws, its impulses, its mutations and 
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progress ; but here was a young woman at his side 
who taught him how ignorant he was. . 

He recalled the confidence, the unconscious 
bravado, with which he had grappled serious prob- 
lems involving the political future of Europe and 
America. 

Margaret did not interrupt his reflections. She 
could not possibly have imagined what was passing 
in her husband's mind. She was still looking far 
ahead, along the Gulf Stream's course. She saw, 
in mental vision, the warm equatorial sea in which 
the magic river in the ocean attained its primary 
impulse ; but she remembered that after its procession 
was run it dashed upon the frigid coasts of Labrador 
and Scotland; it met the icebergs and wasted its 
heat in melting them; it carried the tropical faunae 
upon its tide until destruction overtook them amidst 
the frozen seas. It was delusive, like all else in this 
world. She remembered the gayly-coloured nau- 
tili. Where was the point at which a nautilus 
forsook the warm tide? Where occurred the first 
chill ? Sublime question ! That point avoided, man 
and woman might readily achieve perfect happiness. 

Was the old adage true — Does intimacy induce 
contempt? Was entire confidence possible? Must 
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the woman establish peace whilst the most amicable 
relations exist? 

This young couple belonged to the new genera- 
tion, not the old They had plunged into matrimony 
after the traditionally impetuous fashion, but they 
had risen to the surface sooner, and were already 
looking about for a beacon by which to lay their 
course in life. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

TWO PILLARS FALL 

During the two months' truce between Walter 
Mather and his antagonists several momentous 
events occurred, events that in themselves would 
have conquered any but a resolute man. 

Ixbars had been killed by a friend he had deceived 
in a stock deal. Although barely ninety days since 
the audacious move that brought Nogood forwards 
as one of the Cyclops managers, that rascal was in 
jail, charged by the law officer of the municipality 
with common, or rather uncommon, robbery. He 
had been rearrested on new charges, and could not 
secure the $100,000 bail demanded. 

Therefore, at the hour when help was most 
needed, the political prop of the ring was wanting. 
Its drum-major, Ixbars, was dead. Mather's steps 
were shadowed by paid spies; he never moved out 
of his house or office without having trusty defend- 
ers at his side. 
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In the darkest of these hours, he received a letter 
that gave courage to him: 

" The Willows' — Night. 
"Dear Walter : I know your danger. Protect 
yourself at once. Cut loose from every thief, as 
soon as he is detected Keep the prey in sight and 
despair not Cotton Mather/ 



99 



Walter kept himself under lock and key, and dis- 
trusted everybody. Alone, he worked out the solu- 
tion of the situation giving to his character the 
royal-patent of genius. Holding the decrees of 
courts in contempt and the united power of his foes 
at bay, he planned a ten days' campaign that for 
novelty and brilliancy is not equalled in the history 
of speculation. 

Supreme egotist, he could read the world's un- 
favourable opinion of his actions in the faces of other 
men. He knew the odium attached to his name. 
Some of it was justly deserved, some was not. He 
was frank to himself — a difficult confidence to make. 
Therefore, a complete surrender on his part would 
boom the Cyclops stock. He would yield. 

He gathered up 50,000 shares at prices varying 
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from $39 to $41 — certificates at the. latter figure 
being taken in only a few hours before he abdicated. 
Then he sent to the leaders of the Anglo-American 
combination a message of conciliation. He was 
ready, he said, to turn over the company's properly 
to its lawful managers. 

A meeting was arranged with Mr. Clinchall, the 
new figurehead of the Cyclops. 

The deposed president slowly descended the mar- 
ble stairway for the last time, entered his cab, and 
drove off. He had only to wait. 

Relieved of the damning incubus of Mather's 
name, the price of Cyclops rose 34 "points" in three 
weeks. The ex-president unloaded his entire lot at 
an average of $75 per share, realising $1,650,000 
profits. He then began to sell stock that he did not 
possess, going "short" to the extent of 45,000 
shares, and as low as $66. 

About that time the new management discovered 
that twenty millions of bonds supposed to be in the 
treasury were missing. Walter gave the fact the 
widest publicity. The price of Cyclops fell with a 
crash to $41 a share, enabling this bold man to pur- 
chase what he had agreed to deliver at an average 
profit of 30 per cent. A neat scoop of $1,300,000! 
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This was very pretty ; but "the penitentiary doors 
yawned for Walter Mather," said the newspapers 
and the Clinchall management. Where was he? 
Nobody knew. He couldn't be found. He was in- 
dicted for embezzlement on half a dozen counts. 

Rumours of the utter bankruptcy of the Cyclops 
Company were assiduously circulated. It was as- 
serted that millions had been embezzled. For four 
days this suspense lasted. 

From his house, where he was snugly ensconced, 
Walter bought Cyclops at its lowest figures. A de- 
clining market had no terrors for him. 

When the trap was loaded again he caused the fol- 
lowing brief note to President Clinchall to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers : 

"My Dear Sir : — In the excitement of surrender- 
ing the Cyclops management to you a few days ago, 
I forgot to mention that you will find in box 3345 
of the Muscovite Safe Company bonds of the Cyclops 
Company to the amount of $20,785,000. Not a 
coupon is missing. I have authorised the delivery 
of the property to you. 

"I congratulate you on the sound financial condi- 
tion of the great corporation which you have been 
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chosen to direct. I herewith send you a statement 
of the company's assets that will greatly assist you. 
Sincerely, Walter Mather/' 

To this letter was appended in the newspaper such 
a clear exposition of the financial condition of the 
road that the stock regained in a few hours all it had 
depreciated. This was the quickest "turn" Walter 
ever made. His sales on the long account netted 
him $800,000. 

Walter Mather's management of the blind pool 
struck terror to the hearts of his rivals. He dis- 
dained all the familiar tricks of the street. "One 
thing at a time" had been the maxim of his boldest 
predecessors, who feared to get "astride" the mar- 
ket — that is, to go "short" of some stocks and "long" 
of others at the same time. 

Mather showed the fallacy of this tradition. 

Retaining control of a few lines of dividend-pay- 
ing properties, he invariably advanced them, in the 
midst of savage attack on non-dividend specialties. 
His system admitted of endless variations of method. 

One of the metropolitan dailies published a sketch 
of Walter, in which he was called "a rocket" Cot- 
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ton Mather purchased that newspaper and converted 
its editor into a literary porcupine. 

Adolphus Dobell, a pillar of the church and a pro- 
fessional philanthropist who had endowed a theolog- 
ical seminary, called upon Walter Mather one eve- 
ning during a period of sensational activity in the 
stock market. He congratulated his former clerk 
on his many successes, and in a burst of confidence 
asked: 

"I say, are you 'short' of Manitoba?" 

"No, indeed, Dobell ; not a share." 

"I'm glad of that, because I am at the head of a 
pool to 'corner' that stock. The 'corner' is an ac- 
complished fact already." 

"You are fortunate," Walter commented. 

"I want to ask a favor." 

Dobell hoped that Walter would proffer the serv- 
ice in advance ; but the younger man said not a word. 

"You know," continued the old broker, "you were 
associated with me so long — very pleasantly asso- 
ciated — that I can foresee, or think I can, what you 
are about to do." 

"You surprise me, for I hardly know myself." 

"I am not to be fooled," replied Dobell, in a forced 
laugh. "You are going to 'jump on' the market?" 
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"You must have dreamed that It is not the time 



now " 



"Just what I think. Exactly my idea. Don't do 
it! That is/' stammered Dobell, comprehending 
that his personal interest had been exposed by his 
impetuosity, "I'd wait a while. You'll be able to 
'sell 'em* at higher figures — much higher." 

"I can't break this market, Dobell. It is too strong 
for any one man to contend against" 

"Precisely my opinion. Th£ crops are on their 
way East, and the trunk lines will show large in- 
creased earnings." 

The florid style Dobell assumed was utterly 
strange to him. Walter read him, as almost any 
one might have done; Dobell feared a stubborn 
"raid" might discompose his associates and endanger 
the stability of the pool. 

"You*say the 'corner' is certain of success?" asked 
Walter. 

"Oh, yes. We have nine-tenths of the entire cap- 
ital stock, and shall secure the remainder within the 
next forty-eight hours. So adroitly has it been 
bought, and so judicially loaned out that the price 
has not greatly advanced I attended to that my- 
self/ 1 
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"Is it a 'blind pool/ and have you personal control 
of the operation ?" 

"Not exactly; but its members are all men of the 
strictest integrity " 

"Look out for them ! Men of 'integrity* are gen- 
erally cowards in money matters, and when neces- 
sary to save themselves, will 'unload' on you." 

"There isn't any fear," rejoined Dobell, in an un- 
certain tone of voice, far from indicating confidence. 
"We shall buy all the stock; then we shall buy as 
much again ; next, we shall advance the price to $250 
per share, and make the 'shorts' settle." 

"Certainly, I understand," said Walter, abruptly. 
He wanted Dobell to comprehend that he was no 
longer a cleric in need of instruction. "You will get 
the road for nothing and be paid for taking it." 

Poor Dobell ! He had begun badly and couldn't 
get right. He was not a diplomatist. A wise man 
never puts himself in the power of his friends. It is 
not businesslike— any more than singing flat among 
a congregation of real lovers of music is praising 
God. 

"I want you in this pool, Walter!" exclaimed 
Dobell, in desperation* 
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"There seems to be big money in it " 

"No limit," interjected Dobell. 

"But I have so many schemes on foot of a small 
nature that I cannot go into anything of that mag- 
nitude/' 

"Any personal friends of yours who may get 
caught in the net will be treated leniently," begged 
Dobell. 

"My friends will have to take care of their own 
gills. I can't go in." 

"Then you will agree to wait for a few days be- 
fore you attack the market ? Promise me." 

"I wilL" 

Dobell went away happy. He flattered himself 
that he controlled the most audacious mind in Wall 
Street. His blunder was greater than that, for he 
boasted of his power to a trusted friend, who lost no 
time in having the remark conveyed to Walter, who, 
true to his promise, delayed an intended "raid" on 
the New Orleans Air Line for a week. But he put 
out a larger line of shorts, although his brokers were 
publicly buying the stock in small quantities on the 
floor of the Exchange. 

Meanwhile Manitoba had been advanced to $250 
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bid — $300 asked; and the Street was in a whirl of 
excitement over the discovery of the "corner." Every 
certificate of loaned stock had been called, and not 
a share was to be had except from DobelTs office. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

DOBELL CORNERS HIMSELF 

Half an hour before the closing of the Exchange 
Dobell rushed into Walter Mather's office. The old 
man was haggard, his lips bloodless, and his eyes 
stared vacantly about the room, to assure himself 
that Walter and he were alone. 

"I must have your assistance," he said. "We 
need just one mil-le-on to make the thing sure." 

Walter's alert mind had already learned from the 
record of sales on the tape that several blocks of 
"Manitoba" had been offered "for cash." 

Dobell had been forced to buy these at the "cor- 
ner" price to sustain the market. This had created 
a sudden demand for money, for which Dobell was 
unprepared. His credit at the banks was exhausted, 
and he had no alternative but to appeal to his friends, 
fatal as that course might be. He believed his own 
copartners false ! The shares were evidently "long" 
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stock — for no sane man would dare to sell, for im- 
mediate delivery, "Manitoba" certificates he did not 
possess. In a condition bordering on collapse 
Dobell had gone to Walter Mather for aid. 

"You will let me have it, Walter, of course ?" he 
added. 

"Mr. Dobell, I regret to say that you have applied 
at the wrong place." 

Dobell staggered under the blow, but clutching 
at the back of a chair, steadied himself, and backed 
towards the door. 

"You refuse me! I thought I had only to ask 
you " stammered he. 

"The time is inopportune; that's all." 

Walter bowed the old man out, and instantly his 
manner changed. 

"Now!" he said. 

He glanced at the clock. Half-past two— thirty 
minutes left! He summoned every clerk in his 
office. When they came he closed the door, and 
stood with his back against it, as he said : 

"I want 20,000 shares of 'Manitoba' sold at 
'best/ in 500 and 1,000 share lots, within the next 
thirty minutes! Each of you four men must find 
brokers to sell 4,000. I will attend to an equal 
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amount myself. Be sure of your customers, but sell 
— anywhere down to 200 !" 

Walter stepped to the telephone, called Scatch & 
Heath, brokers for three prominent members of 
Dobell's pool, and ordered them to sell 4,000 "Mani- 
toba" for his account at the market price. He did 
this to create the impression that the Dobell pool was 
throwing its stock upon the market ! 

The scene that followed in the Stock Exchange is 
historic. Ten thousand shares broke the price to 
200, and before the gong struck "long" stock was 
freely offered at 150. The "corner" was broken! 

That night there was a picture of human misery 
in the gallery of life — a veritable masterpiece. Poor 
old "Dolly" Dobell was found wandering aimlessly 
about the streets of New York in his night-shirt, 
muttering : 

"On'y a mil-le-on, sir. On'y a mil-le-on." 

A week later he died in a madhouse. 

Promptly upon the heels of the break in the "Man- 
itoba" "corner" began one of the most memorable 
"bear raids" in the history of Wall Street. Loans 
were called ; money was simultaneously tied up, and 
stocks of all descriptions, Orleans in particular, were 
offered down, down, down. There were no rallies. 
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For a month money ranged as high as i per cent 
a day ! Every member of the "Manitoba" pool was 
crippled. Every broker's office had its living figures 
of despair. Men who had hoped for large profits 
were already calculating their losses by tens of thou- 
sands. Occasionally a halt occurred, but it proved 
only a calm before a new attack. Then would fol- 
low a burst of heavy artillery, succeeded by a general 
bayonet charge all along the line. Cool and desper- 
ate speculators who had answered every roll-call 
with the words "More margin !" were stabbed to 
death in the last ditch. Wise men pocketed their 
losses and took trips to the country. Others clung 
to the tape and bought for a rise at every halt, only 
to sell at a loss on each new decline. Habitual "bull" 
operators swore they would never deal on the "long" 
side again. 

The campaign closed as it had begun. On the 
evening of the day on which the advance was in- 
augurated Walter Mather went to a theatre to see 
John S. Clarke in "The Heir-at-Law," and laughed 
heartily when "Dr. Pangloss" remarked to his pupil : 

"Under favour, young gentleman, I'm the bear 
leader." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

A QUICK TURN 

Walter Mather assaulted the members of the 
Political Estate every time any of them reappeared 
in the market. They rarely ventured on the "bear" 
side* They were "bulls on the country." Some of 
them had by this time attained the dignity of State 
Governors, others of city "bosses," still others of re- 
tired statesmen; but they all went into the ditch to- 
gether. The millions they had amassed during the 
Civil War by "discounting the dead" and "copper- 
ing the Government" were torn from them. Among 
the professional heroes very few intended victims 
escaped. 

Walter rallied them for another grand charge. 
He proposed to make it a Balaklava dash from which 
they would never return. The bugle sounded : 

"To New Orleans, as the eagle flies !" 

There had been weeks of preparation for that sig- 
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nal. Through channels ensuring the widest pub- 
licity it had been given out that "the Wizard" was 
ready to "lift the market" "All Southern railway 
shares are too low," were the words ascribed to him. 
"New Orleans Air Line is the best 'buy' on the 
list!" 

The night before the landslide was to occur Wal- 
ter Mather occupied his box at the opera to hear 
"Mignon." Marimon sang the polonaise at the end 
of the second act so charmingly that the music of 
that theme fastened itself upon his mind. He drove 
home in his coupe humming it The polka vibrated 
through his dreams, and the first words to reach his 
lips in the morning were "Io son Titania" He car- 
ried the theme down-street with him next day, and 
his mind returned again and again to the pretty 
air. 

Not a person in the world except Cotton Mather 
knew what Walter was about to do. 

This day belongs to the history of speculation, for 
the reason that it marks the introduction into stock 
operations of the hired clacquer. Mather had sent 
out a small army of "point givers," who swarmed 
among the offices of Broad and New Streets. All 
of these useful tools of the great schemer were work- 
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ing in good faith. That's the beauty of the system. 
They were not paid in any direct way, except that 
now and then they were allowed to make a few hun- 
dred dollars in some pool organised for their benefit 

On this bright, crisp morning the talk in twenty 
of the most popular brokers' offices on the street was 
all pitched in one key. To condense twenty con- 
versations into one paragraph, it was said: 

"Mather had been buying 'New Orleans' for a 
month, and is going to 'boost' it to-day. It will de- 
clare a 50 per cent, scrip dividend." 

Rumour was apparently correct. By 11 o'clock 
half a dozen brokers, directly associated with Wal- 
ter, were on the floor of the Exchange, bidding for 
New Orleans at the market price. Little stock was 
offered, however, owing to the "tips" on its pros- 
pects. 

A torrent of orders poured in — at a quarter, three- 
eighths, and, finally, a half point better. This 
brought out 6,000 shares, nearly all taken in the 
most ostentatious manner by Mather's brokers. Bids 
were then made for 1,000 share lots at an eighth 
and a quarter better than the best of the day, but no 
offers were heard. Soon after one of Mather's men 
added another quarter for 2,000 shares, with the re- 
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suit of its being sold to him by a broker who had re- 
ceived an order through one of Walter's associate 
houses to sell 2,000 Orleans in one block, whenever 
86 was bid The man who bought was the person 
who sold 

This "washed sale/' or rather should we say "pur- 
chase/ 9 was of such a character as to frighten the 
large "short" interest and lead to a stampede to buy 
in stock that had already been sold at a lower figure. 
The price advanced two points, on purchases of 
11,000 shares. Other confederates of Mather sold 
the commission brokers 8,000 shares at an advance 
on the price of the morning. 

It was not desirable, however, to have all the 
"shorts" "cover" so early. The big "bears" in the 
Street had been at least 30,000 shares short of Or- 
leans in the morning. To check the run to cover 
the market was allowed to sag off for half an hour. 
The result was a reaction of a point. This has been 
called "feeling the pulse of the market." 

In a similar way is the condemned man upon the 
scaffold lowered until the medical experts listen to 
the beating of his heart, or thumb the struggling 
arteries. 

The "bears" took new courage. Some believed 
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the "shower" was over and hoped they were on the 
right side after the squall. 

Walter had foreseen all the difficulties likely to 
threaten him. Money was plenty, and on the slight- 
est intimation of an increase in the interest rate, his 
banks doled out millions on call loans. Therefore 
there was ample opportunity for everybody to take 
"a flyer" in "Orleans Air Line." 

The gossip of every broker's office was in the 
same key. 

"Everything is going up. Money two and a half 
to three per cent Nothing can check the advance," 
echo first. 

"The five hundred Orleans you bought this morn- 
ing show $500 profit already. It's good for ten 
points yet," echo second. 

"The scrip dividend has been decided on; earn- 
ings, 20 per cent.," echo third. 

"There is a corner in New Orleans !" ominous and 
appalling echo fourth. 

The man who sells what he doesn't own quails and 
trembles before the suspicion of a "corner" in the 
stock of which he is "short." 

Starting again at 85^, "Orleans" was scarce at 
89 in twenty minutes. Mather had bought 23,000 
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shares, mostly from himself, and had sold 27,000 to 
other people. Despite trifling reactions, he con- 
trived to market all the long stock he had owned in 
the morning. 

It only remained to put the general market a 
point or two higher to bring in "the public" and the 
last of the "shorts." Under ordinary circumstances 
he would have preferred to wait another day ; but, on 
this occasion, it was imperative that the ascent of 
the stock should be run before the Exchange closed. 

A local telegraph company announced that the 
New Orleans directors had been summoned to a 
special meeting at 3 o'clock. This was enough. 
The traders took hold of the stock in earnest. It 
gleefully bounded to 92 under buying of the "shorts" 
— a rise of nine points since the opening of the Ex- 
change. It was easily within Mather's power to 
have put the stock to 95, but he realised that an ad- 
vance of exactly $10 would bring out large quanti- 
ties of long stock that stopping the rise at $9 might 
prevent. , 

Walter Mather then went "short" of the market, 
beginning with "Orleans" at 92. When 3 o'clock 
sounded from Trinity Church trading ceased. Wal- 
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ter's head bookkeeper soon thereafter handed him 
the following : 

MEMORANDUM. 
Bought. Shares. 

Orleans, 83 @ 91 . . . 22,900 

Less "matched orders" 11,200 

Actual purchases , 11,700 

Sold. ■ Shares. 

Orleans, 92 @ 86 42,600 

Less actual purchases 11,700 

Carried to short account 30,900 

Thus had Mather changed his account to the 
"short side" to the amount of 30,900 shares of "Or- 
leans." The 11,200 "washed" purchases had cost 
him only the commission one broker exacts of an- 
other, namely, $2 per hundred shares, or $224. 

The market was quoted "steady" at the close of 
the day's trading; but, alas, the weather vane would 
change before daylight ! The morning would usher 
in one of those chilling blasts that suddenly swirl 
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into Broad Street and are fancifully described among 
traders on that Barbary coast as "A Bear Raid/' 

"Life is much like the polonaise in 'Mignon/ " 
commented Walter, as he placed the brief memoran- 
dum in his safe. "One has only to write in a note 
here and there to preserve the harmony. Tm Ti- 
tan-ia, fairy queen !' " 

Demure and self-satisfied with his conspiracy 
against "the market," Walter passed to the street, 
entered his coupe and started homewards. As his 
vehicle turned from Broadway into Fifth Avenue, 
at Madison Square, a feeling of faintness overcame 
him. In an open barouche, approaching from the 
opposite direction, sat Violet! There was grief in 
her face, but not repentance. She was defiant ! Her 
gaze was into the past. She was alone, her isola- 
tion complete. The woman did not see him, but in 
the shadow of his close carriage Walter raised his 
hat and remained uncovered while the memory of a 
dead love moved past funereally. He was so near 
to the once beloved creature that he could feel the 
mesmeric influence of her presence, exactly as in the 
never-forgotten dream on the morning of his wed- 
ding day. 
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Walter had given to Violet "The Salute to the 
Dead," a quaint and solemn custom of the people of 
the beautiful land of France, bestowed upon the 
worthy and upon the unworthy alike. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE CAT OF PHARAOH 

Walter sheared the "lambs" of the Political Es- 
tate, local and national. A few of its members who 
escaped him were those that had abandoned specula- 
tion, satisfied with moderate wealth. 

The "bank roll" of the Blind Pool had grown to 
three hundred million dollars ! Walter stood before 
the world of finance as its front and figurehead. 
Cotton Mather's partnership was not suspected by 
the most astute commercial savants of Wall Street 

In fiendish glee the two apostles of retribution 
prepared to give to the professional politician class 
its financial finish. 

Since the close of the Civil War, Cotton Mather 
had become a discouraged and discontented citizen 
of the Republic. Brief recapitulation of his career 
during the death-struggle between the Confederate 
and Federal armies is necessary, in order to explain 
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his radical change of heart. Mather had stood, un- 
flinchingly and in the darkest hours, on the side of 
the Federal Government. The night after Fort 
Sumter was fired upon he presided at a mass meeting 
in New York. Two of his largest ships he gave to 
the Government for transports. Three months later 
he equipped a regiment, wholly at his own expense, 
and went to the front as its major — absolutely de- 
clining promotion. He saw three years' service and 
was thrice wounded. 

While the Rebellion lasted he continued to send 
his vessels to sea, and nearly one-half of his splendid 
merchant fleet, the greatest this nation ever has 
known, was burned by Confederate privateers. He 
never lamented the destruction of his ships, or lost 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the Federal cause; 
he believed that when the country was reunited it 
would become the most progressive commercial na- 
tion on earth. He did not loot a single dollar by 
speculation during the carnival of death ; he would 
have despised himself had he trafficked upon the 
national distress ! 

When peace was restored he was prompt to ex- 
tend the hand of commercial fellowship and aid to 
the stricken Southern people. In the city of New 
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Orleans, for example, he put out a line of credits 
exceeding a million dollars. 

He found hope for the South everywhere except 
at Washington ! 

He was unprepared for the treatment given to 
the merchants of the North by the Congress of the 
United States. The neglect of the law-making body 
became unbearable. The losses inflicted by the Con- 
federate cruisers were insignificant compared with 
the injuries to American commerce imposed by ob- 
noxious and retrogressive legislation. Blunder suc- 
ceeded blunder. 

In desperation, committees of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston merchants appeared before the 
Senate and House Committees on Commerce. But 
members of these committees ridiculed the sugges- 
tion that steamships of the future would be built of 
steel. 

Nothing was done by Congress; but new steam- 
ship lines were started, one after another, on for- 
eign capital and sailing under foreign colours. Re- 
markable to say, laws existed absolutely prohibiting 
American merchants from buying ships where they 
were cheapest, although other wares could be pur- 
chased in the markets of the world The corollary 
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of that enactment denied the right of any ship- 
owner to sail his vessel under the flag of the United 
States unless she had been built in this land. This, 
too, at a time when steamships were made of iron, 
and not a single shipyard in which iron or steel ves- 
sels could be constructed existed on the American 
coast. 

Contemporary with such legislation, Cotton 
Mather saw politics converted into a national in- 
dustry. He detected an alliance between the com- 
mercial nabob and the professional statesman, which 
other people didn't recognise until the twentieth cen- 
tury. Politics was a trade like the making of boots 
and shoes. Knowing by actual experience that votes 
were bought at home, he understood why ships 
could not be purchased abroad. 

He felt, for the first time, the furious indignation 
of an honest man whose confidence has been be- 
trayed. The .hide of the professional, bartering 
statesman of the Juniper Age was, in his opinion, 
not only as pliable as his conscience, but also as 
tough as is the crocodile's. 

"Aye! the crocodile's!" shouted Cotton Mather, 
pacing the floor of his counting room. "The rough- 
shod reptile has his destroyer, the — the — let me see, 
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the ichneumon ! Its presence will drive a crocodile 
from the swamp of his ancestors. During a saurian's 
repose an ichneumon takes a header down his throat 
Once there, it proceeds to eat away his bowels." 

The magnitude of this idea, as Mr. Mather saw it, 
exceeded the comprehension of Buffon, who men- 
tions this curious tradition of natural history. Herein 
was the germ of a corrective policy, a practical, radi- 
cal method of inculcating doctrines of morality of 
compelling men to be honest 

This new ethical philosophy first took form in the 
exclamation : 

"By God ! I'll put ichneumons on their tracks !" 

Cotton Mather didn't try to calm himself ; it would 
have been impossible. 

"I see it now," he champed with rage. "It's a new 
dispensation. Men will not be honest unless forced 
to be. First, the family is corrupted ; then the chan- 
nels of trade, even of religion, become tainted ; next, 
the Bench and the municipal government is contam- 
inated ; later, the soul of the Commonwealth is rotted 
out; and finally, at the National Capital, corruption 
poisons the fountain of civic honour. The profes- 
sional politician is responsible for this blood poison. 
He needs rebuke. He has robbed me — has helped 
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England, France and Germany to steal away our 
commerce. His is a low game, but I'll play and beat 
it. I'll put ichneumons in his path." And Cotton 
Mather hurled a lighted cigar against the plate glass 
window, assuming it to be open, clapped his hat 
upon his head and stalked out his office in a furious 
condition of mind. 

One of the mysteries of creation is that every 
form of animal life has its enemy: thus was con- 
jured into existence an implacable foe of the Political 
Estate. His feelings had been awakened during a 
recent visit to Washington. For a long time Cot- 
ton had been only cynical, recognising that Walter 
had gone money-mad ; but now the elder member of 
the "Blind Pool," one of the many omnipotent com- 
binations of capital existing for the enrichment of 
the few at the expense of the many, was become vio- 
lently vindictive. 

Future historians will marvel at the failure of 
nearly all citizens of the Republic, in official or pri- 
vate life, to feel and express alarm at the multipli- 
cation of monopolies similar in avowed purpose to 
this gigantic scheme of the Mathers to take control 
of the chief water-highway of the Continent. Pe- 
troleum, a product of the earth, as the water that 
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formed the river is a gift of the sky, had been com- 
pletely monopolised by a small group of capitalists. 
Sugar, tobacco, cotton and the grain of the fields 
were in the clutches of similar cabals, but the Amer- 
ican people were silent, unprotestant ! 

The true explanation is that the martyred Lincoln 
was followed by a line of Do-Nothing Presidents, 
men of indifference or incompetence, like "Les Rots 
Faintants" of France, that began with Clovis II. 
They are the Merovingian Presidents ! Many forms 
of unlawful exactions by corporations had under- 
gone scrutiny by Congressional committees. Of- 
fences such as "rebating" and "preferential rates/' 
since become heinous, were frankly admitted, from 
time to time, by manager? of the monopolies and 
their coparceners, the railroad officials. Not one of 
the Do-Nothing Presidents took notice! Although 
the wails of small producers resounded throughout 
the country, every Presidential and Gubernatorial 
message glorified the tremendous upbuilding of com- 
merce ! Splendid presagement of the future ! 

Cotton and Walter Mather understood the motives 
that stayed protest by Chief Executives and restraint 
by Congressional action. They knew why capital 
was let alone. Earlier in these pages brief mention 
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has been made of the career of a political boss caught 
robbing the treasury of the City of New York, and 
we have seen how deeply the thief took to heart re- 
sentment shown by the citizens whose money he had 
been purloining. He had protested that he "only 
wanted to be let alone." The gigantic corporations 
— audaciously nicknaming themselves "trusts," 
under a supposition that the word bespoke "confi- 
dence" — felt the same way. An organisation of 
farmers in Illinois had framed and procured the pas- 
sage of a railroad rate bill as early as 1873. Within 
the borders of that State the act was intended "to 
prevent unjust discrimination in rates charged for 
the transportation of freight and passengers"; but 
to the delight of every monopolist, the "Granger" 
movement had been denounced in Congress, and 
hadn't a voice raised in its behalf among the news- 
paper press. "Patrons of Husbandry," who had 
objected to paying to the railroads the entire value 
of their crops in order to have them hauled to mar- 
ket, were promptly branded as "Populists" — "Pops/* 
for short — or "Anarchists," and everybody else than 
they joined in laughter at their expense. It was all 
very amusing, but the true humour of the incident 
belonged to the "Trusties." 
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It was an era of Do-Nothing Presidents ! 

Meanwhile, an absurdly high protective tariff, 
forever pouring money into the pockets of the 
monopolists, was thus supplying the very capital 
with which the entrenched Trusts were tightening 
their clutches upon the national industries. Every 
one of these corporations had been originally 
founded upon an idea, namely, that a few men were 
appointed of God to do the business of the world 
It was the same theory of "divine right" entertained 
by the effete monarchs of Europe. And it worked! 

It was an age when money talked and those who 
mastered its language earliest had the rest of man- 
kind for admiring pupils. 

The Political Estate, so called with boldness, the 
Professional Heroes, so accepted at their own valua- 
tions, and the grasping army contractors were 
joined in a wild rush to get rich. To the political 
class positions as lawmakers meant only opportunity ; 
the commercial nabobs weren't as rich as they would 
have been had the Civil War been prolonged to the 
extent of their ardent wishes; the military class de- 
manded a nation's gratitude for blood they hadn't 
spilled. These conditions embodied their mentali- 
ties, one and all. 
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The one thing that gives to the genius of Walter 
Mather its transcendent and unmatched stamp is the 
resolute determination with which he secretly con- 
spired against and took into camp the entire tri-lobed 
cabal of mercenary politicians, shoddy millionaires 
and professional heroes. He succeeded in doing 
this at the expense of untold misery to many other 
people and to the everlasting humiliation of this 
nation in the eyes of the rest of the world, but — he 
succeeded ! 

Why was this achievement possible? 

Because the line of Do-Nothing Presidents at 
Washington had not run out. Never having set any 
check upon the original despoilers of the masses, our 
Chief Executives didn't scent danger to the classes 
they had permitted to enrich themselves at the com- 
mon expense. 

To be specific, President Grant probably never 
did awaken to the existence of a concerted assault 
upon popular rights. His was a keen military sense, 
but the aggression was commercial, although made 
with the boldness of a hostile invasion. He was 
"standing by friends," instead of safeguarding the 
public lands, or restoring the sugar, rice and cotton 
industries of the prostrate South. Hayes entered 
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office with a clouded title— one that might have been 
redeemed and rehabilitated by fearlessly grappling 
with national wrongs. His opportunity was re- 
splendent, but a volume might be filled with mention 
of possible reforms that the de facto President didn't 
institute. Opportunities to achieve fame were thrust 
upon him, much as cloves are pushed into a ham 
without the consent of the pork; but never did he 
feel the prick of pointed opportunity. He will stand 
in history as the shining exemplar of all Do-Nothing 
Presidents. 

Who can mention the slightest check that Garfield 
offered to the growth of the gigantic monopolies? 
His attempts to destroy "the Congressional rule" and 
"Senatorial courtesy" were abortive. While he was 
waging that sentimental battle the Pacific railroads 
were absorbing the public lands, by exchanging their 
worthless acres for valuable timbered tracts hun- 
dreds of miles distant from their rights of way, and 
sturdily defaulting in interest to the Government 
Alien land-sharks, gathered like vultures from other 
parts of the world, were absorbing the public do- 
main. A Norwegian, beginning without a dollar, 
possessed himself of a million acres. 

President Arthur had not any time to give to the 
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people's interests. He was fonder of fishing than 
statecraft. He made a great record as a "salmon 
killer" on the Restigouche; but at Washington he 
joined the ranks of the Do-Nothing Presidents. 

Mr. Cleveland's two administrations, considered 
as a whole, were gorged with opportunities to rescue 
the masses from the power of the monopolists. He 
was endowed with independence and courage of a 
certain kind : he was stronger than his party in the 
nation, but weaker than it in Congress. He couldn't 
control a Congressional majority of his own party, 
which mocked at him by going crazy over tariff re- 
vision to an extent that created a deficit in revenue 
over expenditures. When the gold reserve reached 
a dangerously low point, Mr. Cleveland negotiated 
a Government loan with a pool of private bankers, 
by which its members made many millions in the 
underwriting. Had not one newspaper compelled 
the offering of a second issue of bonds to public sub- 
scription, Cleveland's courtesy to the nabobs would 
have been repeated at the expense of the people. No 
class of industry is favoured equal to the banks, be- 
cause when they buy Government bonds they can 
draw interest upon them and issue equal amounts of 
currency. In return for the service done to the 
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American people by the newspapers, in this instance, 
they were dubbed "yellow" by the editorial porcu- 
pines of the monopolistic class and everybody en- 
joyed the joke ! At another time, when a contention 
arose between certain railroads and their employes 
at Chicago, Mr. Cleveland actually sent United 
States troops to the support of the corporations. 
One was reminded of Buchanan sending marines to 
Harper's Ferry to kill an Abolitionist who had vio- 
lated State laws. The President favoured the rail- 
roads instead of calling them to account for rate dis- 
criminations, notorious at that time. He could have 
had a national rate bill passed, but he did nothing. 
Oh, yes ! he "bluffed" Lord Salisbury about Vene- 
zuela ; but, had that bluff been "called/' it would have 
proved the gravest tactical blunder ever made by an 
American President. The United States, with a 
mere pretence of a navy, would have been involved 
in a long war with the greatest naval power of the 
world. Some people have forgotten that the Vene- 
zuelan Commission afterwards gave to Great Britain 
every claim she set up, and that the Cleveland policy 
secured to the American people, as a heritage, the 
everlasting enmity of the Venezuelans. 
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Whilst this play was making to the gallery of 
American vanity the Trusts were "sawing wood." 

President Harrison, who filled an interregnum 
between Cleveland's first and second terms, thought 
himself God-chosen, and said so, on more than one 
occasion. The Mathers held the same opinion re- 
garding divine selection, but from widely distant 
viewpoints. They believed they were selected to 
"do things," while Harrison's heavenly mission was 
to do nothing! The grandson of "Tippecanoe" 
possessed Peach Creek bravery, but his moral cour- 
age was of a low order. Nothing more impor- 
tant than a weak attempt at civil service reform 
characterised his tenure ; even in that venture he soon 
succumbed to the Jacksonian doctrine that "to the 
victors belong the spoils." The Trusts were in full 
bloom, and when campaign funds were needed the 
managers of political parties took notice of their 
fragrance. As will be seen later, the stupendous 
project of Cotton Mather was rushed through Con- 
gress during the Harrison Administration ; although 
not the slightest executive protest was heard, uncle 
and nephew understood the situation as clearly as 
does the reader of this page. Then it was that 
Walter gave utterance to his immortal apothegm : 
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"If the people ever Humble to our game/ hell will 
be to pay!" 

Although he never went to Wall Street, the part 
Cotton Mather took in directing this campaign was 
very important. In his opinion, a birdseye view 
of the battlefield is most comprehensive. Therefore, 
whilst Walter was engaged in hand-to-hand contests 
on 'Change, Cotton was watching the movements 
of the enemy and covering the flanks. He lacked 
the executive capacity of the younger man, but his 
creative abilities were marvellous. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

"THE NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY'' 

Cotton and Walter Mather met in secret, almost 
daily. Private wires, with printing telegraphic ma- 
chines, connected their houses. The nephew had at 
first been startled by the aggressive declaration of 
his uncle : 

"We must now get possessfon of the- Mississippi," 
began Cotton, as he entepeci the meeting room, far 
distant from their resicjehces., 

"The railroads on if!s banks are already ours," said 
Walter. 

"But we must own the river !" 

"Monopolise its commerce, absolutely, you 
mean?" 

"Exactly!" retorted Cotton. 

Walter ceased his hilarity. His face sobered as 
he said : 

"It's stupendous; it means a company with one 
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hundred millions of capital. One million shares!" 
And his eyes grew tiger-like. 

"That's only a beginning; there'll be a billion cap- 
italisation before we're through," interjected the 
elder man. 

"No doubt; but we'll be first in the field," added 
Walter. 

"We shall take half the stock, as promoters ; the 
public will cry for the other half," commented Cot- 
ton, rubbing his hands gleefully. 

"We'll grab everything on the river and its trib- 
utaries that can be turned to profit, from the copper 
ores of Lake Pemidji to the great Red River raft." 

"Yes." 

"Every bale of cotton that comes North, and every 
bushel of corn sent South to pay for it, will yield us 
toll." 

"Promises well, eh, Walter?" interjected the orig- 
inator, watching his companion's enthusiasm. 

"We shall control all the water-power from Poke- 
gama Falls to Keokuk." 

"Isn't it gigantic?" demanded Cotton. 

"Magnificent!" answered Walter, who saw only 
the intellectual sublimity of the original idea. 

" The National Trust !' How's that for a name?" 
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Walter accepted the suggestion, and dashed into 
details : 

"The act of incorporation must include the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries. That will enable us 
to take possession of the Missouri, the Ohio and the 
Red rivers when we so desire." 

"Yes, yes; I had thought of that." 

"A bill will have to be put through Congress sanc- 
tioning this gigantic job " 

Cotton's manner, even his countenance, changed. 
He no longer walked about excitedly. Walter and 
his startling theorisations were forgotten. The elder 
man saw only his foe. 

"Leave that to me," he said with a gravity that 
was solemn. "That's where my interest in this 
undertaking comes in. Leave the bill to me." 

"Will the country stand it?" 

"You know it will," retorted the old man, fiercely. 
"A nation that has calmly permitted its Congress to 
vote away two belts of land twenty miles wide and 
two thousand miles long to railway corporations, 
besides guaranteeing millions of interest annually 
and allowing the beneficiaries to default to the Gov- 
ernment while they were earning enough to pay divi- 
dends — such a people, I say, will stand anything. 
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Why, we only ask the control of a strip of water 
three thousand miles long, and hardly two miles 
wide on an average !" he concluded. 

"Very well; you shall go to the front?" replied 
Walter. 

"I will; and I shall make sure that the national 
prosperity continues/' resumed Cotton, in a sarcastic 
tone. "There must not be any sudden change of 
administration at Washington. Every dabbler in 
stocks must be converted into 'a bull on the coun- 
try/ " 

"But the bill?** suggested Walter, impatiently. 

"Having procured a general corporation charter, 
under the laws of New Jersey, Delaware, West Vir- 
ginia, or any liberal State, we shall spring the enter- 
prise in the National Congress. There'll be money 
in it for every faithful friend of the company. It 
will redistribute the national wealth. 'Will the 
country stand it ?' Lord bless you, yes." 

"It's a go," said Walter. "I admit that I was 
staggered." 

"We shall grow," continued the father of the 
scheme. "In a quarter of a century it will outrival 
the East India Company. Its stock will be worth 
3 thousand dollars per share ! W$ shall lay out new 
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towns, colonise them and own the railroads that 
enter them; in time we shall control the politics of 
every State along the Mississippi Valley." 
"But there may be adverse legislation later." 
"Legislation cannot destroy capital as fast 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE BRANDING IRON 

"The National Trust" was incorporated in the 
State of Delaware. Its charter was smuggled 
through the Legislature one afternoon under a sus- 
pension of the rules. The charter was broad enough 
in scope for any purpose, and admitted of managing 
every branch of business from a riverside trading- 
post to a line of ocean steamships. The company 
was also authorised to conduct "a general commis- 
sion business." 

When Congress met everything was ready for the 
next move. The company came before the National 
Legislature with a request for remarkable grants and 
privileges. It asked the exclusive right to conduct 
a general warehouse business along the navigable 
portion of the Mississippi, and in consideration for 
agreeing to build jetties at the river's mouth and to 
construct canals that would ensure a sufficient depth 
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of water at all seasons, asked a Government subsidy 
of one million dollars per year. 

The bill was introduced by one of the most rep- 
utable men in the House, "Honest Bill Hodge." This 
"innocent" had been won with a dinner and a few 
boxes of cigars. The bill was read by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. There 
ended the first move. 

The Committee on Commerce did not meet for 
ten days, and in that time Cotton Mather's ichneu- 
mons had snugly ensconced themselves within the 
committee's members. Neither the King of the 
Lobby nor his lieutenants made any mistakes. Not 
a single overture for the bill's support was spurned. 

This was due to Tom Ray, King of Lobbyists. A 
few weeks later, when success was assured, Cotton 
Mather raised him a grade in the new estate of po- 
litical nobility. He dubbed him "King of all Ichneu- 
mons." 

Tom Ray was a remarkable person in many ways. 

We have already met him at the Juniper Club. 
His manners were faultless; his education was 
broad ; his experience cosmopolitan. He dressed in 
perfect taste; was equally at ease in the best or 
worst society. Beyond question, Tom Ray was the 
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most widely known figure in Washington. Among 
his accomplishments was the giving of a dinner. 
His skill in dressing and serving a boiled West- 
phalian ham had become the talk of the civilised 
world. 

But there was one commodity about which he was 
even better informed than hams. If chartreuse and 
newly-mown hay developed latent qualities in a ham, 
brandy and champagne opened the heart of man so 
that it could be looked into. They equalled the 
Roentgen ray! 

The Juniper Age did not witness anything so 
splendid as life in the sunshine that Cotton Mather 
cast upon that session of Congress. The whole na- 
tion felt it. The members of that Congress beheld 
the dawning of universal amity. Many of them, if 
Cotton Mather's memory can be credited, thumbed 
the crisp stock certificates distributed so lavishly by 
the "National Trust," and pledged their fidelity to 
the florescent civilisation. Gazing at the bright, 
purple-faced certificates of the gigantic corporation, 
they became "bulls on the country." They traced 
on a map the tortuous course of the Mississippi 
River, and rejoiced that it had not been straightened 
in a previous generation. 
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Cotton Mather sent the most distinguished engi- 
neers of the country before the Committee on Com- 
merce. They delivered lengthy addresses. All this 
speechmaking was, of course, a work of supereroga- 
tion, because "the thing was fixed." When the ad- 
vocates of the measure withdrew the committee at 
once rose and agreed to report the bill favourably, 
together with an amendment audaciously incorpo- 
rated by Cotton Mather during the sitting. 

"The Mississippi Bill" came up for its first read- 
ing on the heels of a hard day's struggle over the 
"Equality of Colour Bill." Everybody was tired ; not 
more than half the members were present. It was 
read through by the clerk so rapidly that few persons 
understood its contents; none followed the text of 
the printed bill. It was ordered to a second reading, 
and "a special order" voted calling it for final pas- 
sage two days later. 

Cotton Mather declared a scrip dividend in the 
interval, and another thousand-share certificate 
reached the hands of every friend of the bill. As a 
crowning tribute to the sagacity of Tom Ray, every 
share was accepted. Some members of Congress 
took them "as a loan." 

Malicious Cotton Mather! He was willing to 
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sacrifice his entire fortune, if need be, to prove that 
corruption existed in American political life. He 
had convinced himself that a cynic takes the only 
accurate gauge of human nature ! 

The day on which the Mississippi Bill passed the 
House is memorable. Only one member raised his 
voice against it. When his name was called, he 
arose to explain his vote. He was pale, and his lips 
quivered with suppressed emotion as he said : 

"Mr. Speaker, we should pause. When too late 
we shall repent. The name of the man behind this 
preposterous measure is linked to all that is rotten in 
society, infamous in trade, corrupt in legislation, and 
cringing in the conscience. I vote 'No* !" 

This brief denunciation was received with laugh- 
ter. The bill passed by a vote of 203 to 41. 

Cotton Mather sat in the gallery. His agents, 
former members acting as lobbyists, moved about 
the floor during the taking of the vote, sustaining 
the weak and thus ensuring an overwhelming vic- 
tory. 

The ownership of three-quarters of the House 
hardly satisfied Mather. To his regret, several fish 
he had especially wished to catch slipped through 
his net. 
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In the Senate, the bill had a mere dress parade. 
Substantially the same speeches were delivered by 
distinguished engineers before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

One Senator, famed for his eloquence, had pri- 
vately denounced the job and threatened to make 
"the greatest effort of his life" to defeat it; but, 
when the day for the ballot arrived, he contented 
himself with having his vote recorded against the 
measure. Ex-Surgeon-General Prentiss, that Sen- 
ator's brother-in-law, had been appointed chief of 
the medical bureau of the prospective company, at a 
salary of $25,000 per year. 

Hardly had Cotton Mather been apprised of the 
passage of his bill by the Senate than he received a 
despatch from Walter, asking him to come to Phila- 
delphia, where he would meet him that night. Cot- 
ton glanced at a time table and found he could catch 
an express train. Three hours later he walked into 
that half-way house between New York and Wash- 
ington, the Continental Hotel, at Philadelphia, and 
was shown to Walter Mather's room. His nephew's 
first words were : 

"The bill has passed! That's better than I ex- 
pected ; it must become a law !" 
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"But I don't care whether it receives Presidential 
sanction or is vetoed !" shouted Cotton, sitting- down. 
"It has served my purpose already. I've caught my 
game!" 

"It will be worth fifty million dollars — that char- 
ter and its franchises." 

"Perhaps, but " 

"Why, sir, it gives us control of the greatest river 
in the world. This enterprise will be the monument 
of our lives," continued Walter, with impetuosity. 

"Yes ; but I want to make it the grave of two hun- 
dred members of Congress. 'Monument' is very 
well; but I want it to cover their political carcasses." 

"Give up that idea; the reward is better than the 
revenge." 

"It's asking too much to expect me to forego my 
revenge," resumed Cotton Mather, musing. "I 
can't." 

"Why, man, enjoy it another way." 

"How's that?" 

"Wait till the bill is signed, then repudiate your 
contracts with the Congressmen; print new cer- 
tificates differing from the present ones in design 
and colour, and then declare the old issue worthless 
— because given without valuable consideration." 
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"But they may be transferred to third parties and 
we would have to meet their owners in court." 

"Not if you act promptly. Give the present pos- 
sessors to understand that every holder is of record ; 
then every man of them will burn the certificates. 
They haven't forgotten Oakes Ames's memorandum 
book. We shall own the whole concern I" 

"But I don't see how my enemies will suffer." 

"Then you haven't learned much about human na- 
ture. The loss of the prospective fortune that each 
statesman has already drawn against, mentally at 
least, will destroy his peace of mind for the rest of 
his life. This will be the cruellest of punishments — 
far worse than giving to him the money and de- 
bauching his good name. Oh, Cotton Mather! you 
have overlooked a very simple fact." 

"Then it becomes a matter of money, and I can 
get little gratification out of money at my age." 

"But you can strike the political hangers-on a 
deadly blow. Before you promulgate the repudia- 
tion scheme you can sell to them ten millions of the 
company's bonds — your share, for instance. We 
shall control the stock, and so manage the com- 
pany." 
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The elder man deliberated in silence for several 
moments before he said : 

"Very well ; it's agreed." 

The President signed the Mississippi Bill before 
Cotton Mather returned to Washington. 



CHAPTER XE 

STRAIGHTENING A CROOKED RIVER 

No time was lost in launching the monstrous "Na- 
tional Trust." Its offices in New York were the 
most sumptuous ever seen. The unforgotten 
splendour of the Cyclops building was far outshone 
by that of the giant corporation directed by Cotton 
Mather, the now notorious financier and only ap- 
parent commercial rival of Walter Mather. 

The books for the subscriptions to ten millions 
of bonds were only open fifteen minutes, and so 
much dissatisfaction was evinced because all per- 
sons in line could not be accommodated that "priv- 
ileges" were given to them for the next allotment, 
to be made a month later. 

Work on the mighty undertaking began at once. 
A depot of supplies was established at Cairo; twenty 
rafts were built, upon which small villages of cabins 
for the workmen were constructed. Thoroughly 
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equipped surveying parties were desp atche d to the 
scene of operations. A dozen steamers were buuglil 
at New York and Philadelphia for the company's 
use and sent 'round by sea to New Orleans. 

Five thousand laborers, recruited from the larger 
cities and the mining districts, were shipped to the 
Mississippi Valley by special trains, and ten "cut- 
off" canals were under way before the end of six 
weeks. 

'There is not a ledge of rock below Cairo; the 
whole Mississippi Valley is of drift formation*' — 
geological fact. 

The work of excavation was not difficult The 
latest appliances known to engineering were called 
into service. All the steam excavating apparatus 
in the country was purchased. Shovels and picks 
were bought by thousands. Dynamite, a new ex- 
plosive, was used and a half-mile strip of earth was 
blown skyward — "out of the track of civilisation." 
Scores of men were killed, but that mischance was 
forgotten in the splendour of success. The kinks 
were taken out the Mississippi ! 

Although envious engineers shook their heads, the 
great work went forwards. 

More men were constantly drawn from the cen- 
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tres of labour. The climate was exceedingly un- 
healthy — fevers of a dozen different types prevailed. 
A neat graveyard was provided in each section of the 
"work. 

One year after the company had secured its Con- 
gressional authorisation it was furnishing employ- 
ment to twenty-five thousand men. It had dug one 
hundred miles of canals and had straightened 
twenty-three of the worst crooks in the mighty river. 
It had reduced the distance by river from St. Louis 
to New Orleans two hundred miles. 

The advantages for the down-stream passage were 
quite apparent. But every dollar's decrease in 
southbound freight rates added three to northbound 
tariff. The strongest steamboats were unable to 
stem the swift current. The flood of waters rushed 
through the new chutes as down a millrace. The 
more rapid the passage to New Orleans, the more 
impossible a return voyage. 

Walter had foreseen this, and already controlled 
two lines of railway along the Mississippi's banks. 
These roads now carried the cotton and the rice of 
the South to the Northern markets. All northern 
bound traffic was driven from the river to the rail- 
roads. 
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The Cairo Construction Company, an offshoot of 
the gigantic parent corporation of Cotton Mather, 
began to build immense barges, intended only to 
carry freight down stream. Each one of these huge 
crafts was of capacity sufficient to carry one hundred 
thousand bushels of wheat or corn. A- strong tug- 
boat could take a fleet of them from St Louis to 
New Orleans in four days. Such a revolution in the 
carrying trade affected every railroad interest in the 
United States. 

In course of time, the old directors of "The Mis- 
sissippi Trust" as it was popularly called, began to 
lay an embargo upon each city and town along the 
lower river so situated that it could be left inland by 
the construction of a cut-off. 

This raised an indignant outcry, the echo of which 
was heard in Washington; but "The Mississippi 
Trust" was greater than Congress! It took no 
notice of memorials and protests from State Leg- 
islatures; and its officers sneered at the threats of 
the State Executives to call out the militia. 

"The tide of civilisation" created as much con- 
sternation among the inhabitants of the Mississippi 
Valley as had former inundations. 

Walter in New York, watched the course of events 
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with amazement. He had been bold, but his 
schemes had been only child's play compared with 
this one of Cotton Mather, who had become a finan- 
cial Frankenstein! 

Could the old man manage the monster? 

Whilst the anti-trust agitation was at its' height in 
the South, excitement of a different character was 
spreading down-stream from St. Paul. The upper 
Mississippi was lower than it ever had been in the 
dryest season! The rocky ledge at Keokuk was 
entirely bare of water, and the rapids at Davenport 
were unnavigable. Before the steamboat interests of 
the upper river had time to organise for resistance, 
Walter Mather removed all grounds for complaint 
on the part of grain-movers, miners, producers and 
shippers by lowering railway freight rates beneath 
those of river transportation. "Safety, speed and 
quick profits" was his cry, and those who joined in 
it shouted so much louder than the steamboat men 
that public opinion was befogged. 

Steamboat traffic on the upper Mississippi was de- 
clared to be "an absurdity"— even by stockholders 
of the "National Trust" who lived along its shores. 
What was the use of boats ? A line of railway f ol- 
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lowed each river bank from St Paul to the mouth 
of the Missouri. 

Down the river, at the base of operations, the call 
was still going abroad for more workmen; every- 
where in the North arose a demand for more stock 
certificates. When white or coloured labourers could 
not be obtained, Chinese were introduced; and 
although they brought with them their uncleanly 
habits and their horrible diseases, they were found 
tractable and efficient. They were imported by 
shipload and brought from San Francisco to the seat 
of operations by special trains. 

Despite Cotton Mather's tireless energy, and the 
stupendous progress that was making, there were 
many dissatisfied stockholders. Some of the Con- 
gressmen were impatient for their first cash divi- 
dend — as yet they had only elaborately engraved 
certificates of stock. Brokers who had not been 
employed in floating the bonds and stock began to 
depreciate the property — refusing to recognise any 
present or prospective value in the enterprise. 

Cotton Mather was informed of the changing 
sentiment towards him amongst his Congressional 
friends. His heart was beating with joy. 

He was the inspiring genius of the vast enterprise 
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— a work in comparison to which the Suez Canal 
-was mere play. He knew nothing of the engineer- 
ing difficulties to be overcome, and cared not what 
they were, because he believed in the omnipotent 
power of money. 

The damages to navigation were of no moment 
to him. Until the vengeance was complete he must 
go ahead. 



CHAPTER XLI 

EFFACEMENT OF A MONARCH 

The feature that particularly pleased Cotton 
Mather was the respect shown him by the vast army 
of labourers employed in his yawning ditches. He 
went among them freely. This intimacy recalled 
the period of his life in which he had been forced to 
labour for his bread. But with the advent of the 
Chinese arose new complications. Most grave was 
the appearance of a new and terrible malady. The 
damp soil of the Mississippi bottom-land engendered 
it. In its early stages the disease resembled ague, 
was attended with chills and fever ; but, not yielding 
to the usual treatment, a slow and ceaseless wither- 
ing of the body set in. Power of locomotion re- 
mained until the end. The hands were first affected ; 
the fingers lost power to hold anything; then the 
palsy extended to the arms. The patient died of 
exhaustion. 
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This disease terrified the white and negro labour- 
ers. Only the clever tactics of the engineers pre- 
vented a stampede. Having played Black against 
White, these officers now checked the disaffection 
by bringing Yellow forwards as the living embodi- 
ment of calmness and perseverance. The directing 
geniuses of the "National Trust" pointed to the 
Chinaman's solid faith in Providence — as if he 
worshipped the same God as the acclimated races. 
The Mongolians did not make any ado about the 
malady. They went to bed at night with their 
opium pipes. When one of their number was taken 
with the disease the others isolated him. Leaving 
at his side rice, water, bread, a small joss and a 
sharp knife, they gave to him no farther thought. 
The unfortunate wretch never allowed himself to 
survive his store of provisions; he used the knife. 
The Chinese called the malady "fung che." 

This distressing subject had not received much 
consideration from Cotton Mather until a peculiar 
incident occurred to him at his quarters in Cairo. 

The day being cold for the season, he ordered a 
fire in the stove, and assumed it had been built. He 
picked up a stick of wood to add to the fuel, but in 
stooping to reach the stove door, he fell forwards, 
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and only saved his face from contact with the iron 
surface by interposing his right hand. The palm 
appeared to stick to the metal Badly as he sup- 
posed he had burned his hand, he felt no pain. He 
examined his palm and his fingers, but saw no blis- 
ters. 

The stove was cold; a fire had not been made; but 
he never learned that fact. 

An unconquerable fear seized upon him. He 
passed an uneasy night Morning found him so dis- 
tressed in mind that he sought ex-Surgeon-General 
Prentiss. He related the occurrence as having hap- 
pened to a division boss; but his statements misled 
the specialist, owing to his assumption that the stove 
was hot. 

"A paralysis of the nerves of the hand, I pre- 
sume/' Mather suggested. 

"Possibly," replied the physician, cautiously; "but 
such symptoms are very serious." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes ; I fear there is no help for your man " 

"But he ought not to be told." 

"Of course I wouldn't tell him the truth; but I 
recognise the symptoms of a dreadful disease. It 
appears to be contagious. Contact with the doth- 
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ing of an infected person suffices. As a gang boss 
this patient mixed with the men?" 

"Often," said Cotton Mather. 

"He has the 'mah-f.ung'; another type of the 
'fung-che.' More slow in its progress, but not less 
fatal." 

"Look here, Prentiss, you know I don't under- 
stand Latin ?" said the capitalist, savagely. 

"That's Chinese; it's terrible enough in that lan- 
guage." 

"What is it in English?" 

"Leprosy." 

"Oh, God !" He had an attack of vertigo. 

"Don't let me frighten you, Mr. Mather " 

"But surely this can be cured?" 

"No, it is incurable. The best medical talent in 
Paris is investigating its nature; but, so far, with- 
out successful result." 

"How long has that man to live ?" 

"He may last two years." 

"That'll do, Prentiss. I take an interest in the 
poor chap, and he shall be saved if money can do it." 

The learned physician, whose acquaintance the 
reader formed at "The Willows," bade good-night 
to a lifelong scoffer at physic. 
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Cotton Mather was panic-stricken. Age had told 
upon him ; he was no longer master of his will. 

He forgot the great Mississippi improvement. 

Gathering up $50,000 in bills that remained in 
his safe at Cairo, he boarded a night boat down the 
river. Shaving off his beard in the stateroom, he 
went ashore at Memphis and took a train for New 
York. 

Thence he sailed in a tramp steamer for Bor- 
deaux, every comfort being sacrificed to the preser- 
vation of his incognito. 

Fourteen days of indescribable misery of mind 
and body brought him to port. He took the first ex- 
press to Paris, remembering what Dr. Prentiss had 
told him about the researches there in the study of 
leprosy. From the Orleans station the wretched 
man drove to the Hospital of Saint Louis, where he 
was admitted for observation and treatment at five 
hundred f racs per month and the cost of a personal 
attendant. 

When asked his name he gave only his first one, 
and he was entered in the register of the institution 
as "Monsieur Cotton." 



CHAPTER XLII 

LIKE UNTO THE GRAVE 

Cotton Mather's mysterious disappearance 
from the scene of his operations on the Mississippi 
stopped all work. No better example exists of the 
supremacy of a strong mind. When he forsook the 
undertaking everybody denounced it as mad and 
visionary. A petition, eight hundred feet long, was 
forwarded to Congress from the cities of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, asking an appropriation of five mil- 
lions to repair the injuries done to internal naviga- 
tion. 

The disappearance of President Mather was 
variously accounted for. A few people declared he 
had been murdered and that his body filled a name- 
less grave "on the banks of the river he had loved so 
well." 

Cotton Mather was not in hiding in New York, 
and public opinion reluctantly decided that he was 
dead. 
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The collapse of the "National Trust" created a 
flurry in every branch of commerce. So many peo- 
. pie had purchased its shares that most lines of trade 
were crippled. 

The apparent animosity between Walter Mather 
and his deceased rival, despite their relationship, was 
known to Wall Street. 

When asked about Cotton Mather, Walter sneered 
in answer : 

"I haven't time to keep track of all my father's 
enemies." 

Walter was not known to have been connected 
with the "National Trust." He had never been in- 
side its offices, and never had lost an opportunity to 
speak ill of the company's president. 

He was ignorant of his secret partner's where- 
abouts. 

Returning to the miserable man whom we left in 
Paris and the narrative of his year at the French 
capital : 

For six months "Monsieur Cotton" was a close 
patient at the hospital, and had the best medical at- 
tendance that Europe afforded. Becoming no worse, 
the rules of the institution forbade his remaining 
longer. In vain he offered larger payments to be 
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allowed to stay. He rented a house in a little street 
near the hospital, where he made arrangements to 
have treatment. 

The apartments comprised a sitting-room, kitchen 
and two bed-chambers. Next arose a difficulty — 
the hiring of a servant. "Monsieur Cotton" could 
not exercise much choice in the selection of a man- 
of-all-work, because he had the frankness to read to 
them a sentence in French that the interpreter at the 
hospital had written upon a card for him and 
coached him to pronounce. It created a panic when- 
ever these words were displayed : 

"I believe I am a leper !" 

Day after day every applicant for the place fled 
in terror. Several of the fugitives left their bundles 
of clothing, but never returned. 

A diminutive, swarthy-faced, bandy-legged fellow 
applied at the door for the situation. To Cotton's 
intense gratification the man spoke a few words of 
English, like that heard among the Lascars along 
the Mediterranean coast. When the greeting was 
slowly pronounced, mostly in English monosyllables 
and with elaborate pantomime : 

"I (pointing to himself) want you (pointing to 
the applicant). I pay much (reaching down into 
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his pocket and showing a handful of gold). I am 
lepre" — to Cotton's surprise, the man never moved 
a muscle of his face, but said, with a shrug of the 
shoulders : 

"No cara." 

"Give me your hand, my good fellow !" exclaimed 
Cotton, as he thrust out a palm in the enthusiasm of 
the moment. 

"Pardona, monsieur. Ex-cuse-a me." 

And the queer hunchback thrust both hands into 
his pockets, eyeing the palm of his prospective 
master. 

"What your name?" asked the American, with 
considerable pointing and explanation in words not 
found in the hunchback's vocabulary. 

"Name? Jacques." 

"Jack. All right. How much?" 

Holding up both hands, with the thumbs and 
fingers extended, the swarthy fellow said : 

"Dix francs, alia week." Then he opened and 
shut his fingers again. 

"Ten francs ! Why, man, I'll give you twenty — 
a louis," exclaimed Cotton, showing him a shining 
Napoleon. Growing enthusiastic and thoughtless, 
he continued : "My check is good for a million." 
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"No ca-ra, signor." 

The old merchant turned pale. Even Jacques 
had tampered with his name. 

Without further parley, the crooked little fellow 
hobbled into the kitchen, hung up a bundle contain- 
ing his wardrobe, produced an apron from one of his 
coat pockets, and installed himself. 

During the remainder of the time spent in Paris 
this servant was the constant attendant of the 
wretched man, who rarely left his room. He ran 
errands, cooked, washed the dishes, kept the house in 
order, and fell heir to all his master's cast-off clothes 
— which he was ordered to burn, but kept and sold. 

The most eminent physicians of Paris critically 
examined "M. Cotton's" case, and every attempt at 
a diagnosis ended with a shake of the doctor's head. 
The learned Dr. Lambonnet said, petulantly: 

"You owe me nothing; I only prescribe for the 
sick." 

All physicians agreed that nothing could be done 
for the patient; that his trouble was mental rather 
than physical. Several experts advised his return 
to the United States. 

Cotton was undecided what they meant. He kept 
himself well informed ^boiit American affairs. The 
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faithful Jacques procured the New York newspapers 
regularly at a kiosk on the Boulevard, near the Place 
de l'Opfra. 

The hopeless man's only source of amusement 
during those dreary months was a telegraph ap- 
paratus, which he had purchased at the shop of a 
dealer in second-hand goods. He had taught him- 
self the use of the sound instrument during his lei- 
sure at "The Willows" years before, encouraged 
thereto by Professor Morton. In Paris he rigged 
up a battery and, having connected the kitchen with 
the sitting-room by wire, he entertained himself for 
hours by sending messages to imaginary friends in 
the rear room. Jacques fell into the spirit of the 
diversion, and was soon able to respond to the calls 
which his master made for water, warm bricks, pills, 
coffee, newspapers or shoes. 

Three very distinguished physicians, summoned 
to a consultation one day, united in giving to this 
patient a certificate he could not read: it was in 
French. He understood it to convey the doleful 
intelligence that his disease could not be unseated 
by any medicine known to science. This certificate, 
which he filed away among his papers, cost him 
'5,000 francs ; but he never knew its contents. 
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This inquisition set Cotton Mather to thinking. 
His malady had not made noticeable progress. The 
impulse seized him to return to New York. But 
how could he explain his absence? Given up for 
dead, the world must continue to believe him so! 
He would hide himself amidst the loneliness of 
bustling New York. 

More thoughtful of others than when, in a half- 
frenzied state, he had crossed to Bordeaux amongst 
a hundred fellow passengers, he chartered a 
schooner at Havre and set sail. With his faithful 
valet, he reached New York after nearly a month's 
tempestuous voyage. He paid off the captain at 
Quarantine and proceeded to the city by the Staten 
Island ferry. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

HIDDEN LIKE A PANTHER 

Where to live in New York had been a constant 
thought during the ocean voyage. His fancy had 
finally chosen a lofty bit of ground overlooking the 
Harlem, near High Bridge. He went directly to 
Tremont, then a suburb of New York, and from a 
house agent learnt that a residence, high above the 
river and on the northern bank, was for rent. Just 
the place for him ! The house was badly out of re- 
pair, but the rooms in the second story were dry 
and clean. This served his purpose, for he did not 
expect to entertain visitors. The dwelling stood in 
ten acres of ground, surrounded on all sides by a 
stone wall. 

Paying a year's rent in advance, he received the 
keys and took possession. The house had been built 
long before the city spread north of the Harlem. 
Drainage was furnished through an underground 

*5» 
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conduit nearly a foot in diameter, leading down hill 
to the Harlem River, eight hundred feet distant. 
Jacques made the discovery one night by finding a 
lot of water rats eating vegetables in the cellar. 

Cotton's first act was to purchase a large battery 
and to wire the house for electric bells. Burglar 
alarms were placed on all the doors and windows, 
so that the master could keep track of his servant's 
movements. He read the papers carefully, and 
studied the possibilities of the stock market, as if he 
were interested in it. 

Thus the winter passed. 

The existence of the old drain to the river tfr- 
curred to Cotton one Spring afternoon, and after his 
custom, he mentally elaborated the idea thus : 

"Why cannot I resume telegraphic communica- 
tions with Walter? It must be in such a way that 
he cannot find me ; I cannot allow him to see me in 
my misery. The old drain communicates with the 
river! I'll reach him." 

In a closed carriage Cotton visited a manufacturer 
of telegraphic supplies, purchased and stored in his 
cellar a quarter of a mile of half-inch cable. He 
supposed it could be pushed through the drain, but 
he found that impossible. Jacques came to the re§- 
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cue. He set a trap, and caught a water rat. Pro- 
curing a ball of strong cord, one end was fastened 
about this rat's neck, after which the animal was 
started down the drain. The rodent ran so fast that 
the line was paid out with difficulty. Cotton stood 
at the mouth of the drain, which was out of water 
at low tide, and, killing the animal as it emerged, 
secured the clew line. This he tied to a stone, which 
he buried in the mud. On the next dark night a 
piece of rope was drawn through the drain f rom the 
house outwards, and a windlass having been extem- 
porised in the cellar, the cable, which had been coiled 
up on the grass near the river, was drawn into the 
building. The other end of the wire was loaded 
into the stern of a small boat that had been hired for 
the purpose, and was paid out across the narrow 
stream to an old wharf, under which it was attached 
to a beam just above high-water mark. Returning 
to his own shore, Cotton carefully buried the cable 
three feet under the sand at the culvert's mouth, 
piling heavy stones upon the place. Everything was 
cleared up by daylight. 

Cotton dropped a brief note to Walter Mather. 
It read as follows : 
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"If you will connect one of the dead wires in the 
cable box below High Bridge, on Manhattan side of 
the Harlem River, with the end of a small cable to 
be found under the old wharf near by, you will be 
able to communicate with your partner and friend ; 
but it is to be understood that you are not to try to 
ascertain his whereabouts." 

As a director of the telegraph company, Walter 
Mather had only to ask that a dead wire running 
out the Boulevard be turned over to him, to secure 
it. He then had a direct connection made with his 
office, and despatching a trusty workman to High 
Bridge, the end of the cable was carried from the 
river directly into the box. There it was "bent on" 
to the dead wire, and direct communication was thus 
opened, between Cotton's room and Walter's private 
office. The line was less than eleven miles long, 
and, measured by the tangent galvanometer and 
rheostat, showed a resistance on the wire of 120 
ohms. Cotton estimated that two relays of 150 ohms 
each and two low resistance sounders, of say 50 ohms 
each, would make a total resistance of 520 ohms. A 
fifteen-cell battery would be more than sufficient to 
operate the line ; but, in order to forestall curiosity on 
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the part of his nephew, and to prevent search for him 
so near home, he employed a thirty-cell battery, and 
increased the resistance of his relay to six hundred 
ohms. This, he reasoned, would give the impres- 
sion that the line was at least fifty miles long. 

The greeting between the two men after their long 
separation was very cordial. Names were not men- 
tioned : Walter had to employ the services of his con- 
fidential operator, not being able to read by sound. 

Cotton had sent him by mail an elaborate code, 
but it was rarely used, so complete was Walter's con- 
fidence in his employe, and their mutual trust in the 
inviolability of the private wire. At Cotton's express 
command, all knowledge of his return to life was 
kept from Margaret. Her grief for her benefactor 
was constant. 

Now that Cotton was where he could be consulted, 
however indefinite that place might be, Walter be- 
came bolder, and if possible, more reckless in his 
speculation. 



PART IK 
RETRIBUTION 

CHAPTER XLIV 

MUTINY AMONGST THE WOUNDED 

"The Blind Pool" had grown to five hundred 
million dollars ! 

In an evil hour its manager turned his attention 
to half a dozen brokers whom he had previously be- 
friended, and ruined them "just for fun." They 
hardly seemed worth the trouble. Amongst these 
sufferers was Samuel Catesberry, to whom false in- 
formation was conveyed by a hired "point dis- 
penser." The slump that followed in Atlantic Mail 
took from Catesberry his share of the money stolen 
from the Limestone Bank. 

Catesberry became a spy. For weeks he listened 
and watched. His patience was rewarded. He 
made the acquaintance of Walter Mather's tde- 
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graph operator. He got the fellow drunk, and 
gained the secret of the special private wire that 
linked the King of Wall Street to a richer, brainier 
partner than he. But who was thit man ? Whither 
did the wire lead? The poor slave couldn't tell. 
Did Walter heed the advice that reached him by this 
channel? Yes; many of his boldest inspirations 
were due to the unknown power at the other end of 
that wire. Some suggestions were so malicious, so 
full of craftiness, that he, the telegraphist, believed 
they came direct from the devil. 

"How long is that infernal line?" demanded 
Catesberry. 

The operator had tested for distance, and the 
ground end of the wire was not more than fifty miles 
distant. 

Well did Catesberry nurse his man that day, re- 
calling and turning to account his own experience 
with the genial burglar Gilroy. But the operator 
finally became so stupid with drink that he had to be 
put to bed at a hotel. When he awoke in the morning 
and realised what he had done, in shame and remorse 
he blew out his brains. 

This rash act gave to Walter Mather a terrible 
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shock. He could not divine the motive, and was 
always superstitious about unexpected events. 

Catesberry nursed his secret with jealous rage. 
One day he met Walter Mather in the hallway of 
his building, and, before the King of the Street was 
aware of the other man's presence, Catesberry had 
hurled him out of an open window. Fortunately 
there was a strong awning underneath, down which 
Mather rolled to the ground, uninjured. But, so 
great was the scandal, that in an hour's time Cates- 
berry found himself the head and hero of an anti- 
Mather cabal. He clutched this floating wreckage 
of sentiment, and with astute discrimination as to his 
confidants, gathered in his room, several days later, 
the boldest of Mather's enemies — all smarting under 
personal injuries. 

Catesberry unsealed his lips. 
"Gentlemen, our revenge is within reacfi. This 
man is vulnerable! We can break him." 

"The only way we can ever 'break' him is to kill 
him," said Wilder Joy, who still shivered in the 
chill he had felt when he awoke in the baggage car 
on the Hudson River Railroad. 

"No ; we can strike him living," continued Cates- 
berry. "I have discovered something." 
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"What?" asked Senor Dos Pasos — universally 
known by the English equivalent, "Two Dollars." 

"Something that means a fortune for each of us, 
if our common hatred unites us," rejoined Cates- 
berry, calmly, still master of the occasion. 

"Not one of Mather's 'points/ I hope?" asked 
Gunwale, coldly. 

"No, a secret; a momentous secret, which I can 
disclose." 

"Hush !" — from everybody. 

"I have discovered," began Catesberry, waiting 
for the full effect on his hearers, "that Mather has 
behind him — a man or a syndicate with millions and 
brains! His ally may be the— devil. But Walter 
Mather is not alone! He is not an individuality. 
He is in constant communication by private wire 
with some more desperate man, or men, than he. I 
believe him to be the agent of a gigantic cabal that 
wants to own the earth !" 

The effect of these words was astounding. Every 
man held his breath. Then each person rose in- 
stinctively, and made sure that the secret had not 
escaped beyond the circle. Some men looked into 
a wardrobe, others under the table, and Wilder Joy 
opened the office door to see that nobody was listen- 
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ing in the hall. The secret was theirs ! Gunwale 
was the first to find his tongue : 

"I'm ready for anything, so it hits him hard." 

"I propose a war on the fiends, making use of 
their own weapons," said Catesberry. "But we 
must know our enemy. We cannot fight in the 
dark. Therefore I recommend the selection of a 
committee of three from our number to conduct the 
campaign, and the formation of a purse to pay an 
expert lineman to find out who is at the other end 
of the accursed private wire. Then we can decide 
how to act." 

"Catesberry's words seem very wise to me," ad- 
mitted Gunwale. 

"I say $2,000 each for a working capital," sug- 
gested Belwar, who hadn't spoken before. "I think 
we ought to exact a pledge of secrecy in addition." 

Old Broker Gunwale, who had been amongst the 
first to come to Catesberry's support, stepped to the 
centre of the room, and in a trice, resolved this in- 
formal conference of twelve revengeful men into a 
deliberate body. He named Joy secretary. 

The special committee of three was chosen by 
ballot. The votes were counted by the presiding 
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officer, and the result was communicated only to the 
three persons selected. 

The first ballot resulted in the selection of the com- 
mittee, for the chairman soon emerged from an inner 
office with a packet of sealed envelopes. Gunwale 
said : 

"There has been a very sensible wish expressed 
here that the identity of this committee's membership 
should for the present remain unknown to the sub- 
scribers. There are many reasons for this course 
— reasons which it does not need a lawyer to explain, 
I have, therefore, prepared with my own hands 
twelve envelopes, exactly similar in external appear- 
ance. Those of you who find only a sheet of white 
paper in their envelopes will have escaped a dis- 
agreeable and responsible duty. The three men 
whom your votes have selected will find the fact so 
stated in their envelopes, together with the hour and 
place of their meeting. There they will know each 
other for the first time. When I was a young man 
my favourite amusement was a game known as 'Fol- 
low Your Leader/ It developed many strange ad- 
ventures. Recollection of those days, perhaps, sug- 
gested the locality for the first meeting of the com- 
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mittee. I request that nobody will open his envelope 
until he is absolutely alone." 

An hour later Catesberry broke the seal of his 
envelope and read the following : 

"To-night, 10 o'clock sharp, at the middle of the 
dividing wall of the lower Croton reservoir, Central 
Park. No moon; be careful P 



CHAPTER XLV 

THE CONFERENCE 

Catesberry entered Central Park by the Seventy- 
second Street gate on Fifth Avenue. He was anx- 
ious to be promptly at the meeting place. The night 
was very dark, and the roads were icy in places. 
With some difficulty Catesberry mounted the slope 
to the reservoir near the Egyptian obelisk. All trees 
except the pines and cedars were bare of foliage, and 
the conspirator, from the elevation at which he stood, 
could overlook the town. To the northward and 
before him lay the artificial sea, from which only a 
low fence separated him. Its waters were of inky 
blackness, and across it the biting, frosty air blew 
briskly. His ear could detect the sounds of waves 
as the water dashed against the revetment of 
masonry below him. 

With considerable trepidation, owing to the dark- 
ness, Catesberry scaled the paling fence, and made 
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his way towards the division wall. To his surprise, 
he found it readily distinguishable from the watery 
waste it divided; the pathway appeared grey by 
contrast with the ink-like ponds to north and south. 
The former cashier advanced along this partition 
wall, conscious that a misstep would cost him his 
life. 

No railing protected the walker. Were he to fall 
into the water, hope of rescue would be unreasonable. 
To scale the steep, stony rampart would be im- 
possible. Catesberry recalled the death of a watch- 
man during a previous winter. The man was 
drowned below the point at which Catesberry stood, 
after frantic attempts to save himself by climbing 
the escarpment. When the man's body was found 
the ends of the fingers were worn off until the bones 
protruded. 

Thought of being drawn into one of the great 
water mains that form the arterial system of the 
throbbing city made the broker's flesh creep. In his 
imagination he felt the clinging, lapping, liquid em- 
brace, the swaying and churning of the whirlpools, 
the resolute suction, firm and pliant as an octopus* 
grasp. 

What a weird place for such a meeting! It was 
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in keeping with the mystery that Catesberry had 
sworn to penetrate. That night's vigil resembled a 
scheme hatched by a Wizard of Wall Street to get 
his enemies where they could be disposed of with 
ease. 

Like most dishonest persons, Catesberry was sus- 
picious even of his co-conspirators, and his quick in- 
stinct ascribed the choice of such a locality to the 
influence of the common enemy of mankind. As he 
cautiously felt his way along the top of the narrow, 
sod-covered wall, Catesberry drew a revolver from 
his pocket. 

What was that sound? It came from the surface 
of the pond, and was the rowing of a boat ! Cates- 
berry strained his eyes to the northward, whence 
came the noise — not an object was visible. He re- 
membered to have seen a flat-bottomed craft upon 
the surface of the reservoir, into which driftwood 
and leaves were gathered by the workmen. But 
what could park guards be doing at such an hour? 
The boat was near at hand. Catesberry sat down, 
for the phantom oarsman was bringing his craft to 
the wall at his feet ! 

The bow of the boat crashed against the stones. 
It contained one man* who took in the oars and 
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groped for something at the bow, apparently the 
boat's painter. He coughed, as if to attract atten- 
tion. Catesberry remained silent. The stranger 
drew the boat close to the wall, and by a powerful 
spring landed within a few feet of where Catesberry 
sat. He had only to say, "I'm the first man here," 
when the voice informed the watcher that Wilder 
Joy stood before him. Catesberry rose and re- 
joined : 

"No; the second." 

The men shook hands, although both trembled so 
that they could hardly keep hold of each other's 
fingers. 

"I am a poor conspirator," said Joy. "But I took 
the trouble to look over this place late this after- 
noon, and I saw I never could walk that long 'gang- 
way' in the dark. I observed this scow fastened to 
the wall at the north end, and I hit upon the idea 
of coming across in it. But I don't want to go back 
the same way, because there are such strange cur- 
rents and eddies in that pool of black water — great 
vortexes that lead the way to underground pipes. 
Ugh ! They made my blood chilly." 

"It was a clever way to come." 
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"Oh, I was bound to be here. Is there any sign 
of the third man?" 

"He has probably backed out," suggested Cates- 
berry. "It's quite as well. This is not a task for 
weak-kneed men." 

"Had he been imposed on as I was his heart would 
not fail him," said Wilder Joy, with a deep sense of 
injured innocence. 

"Put your broken heart into this work, and we 
shall not have only 'a tooth for a tooth/ but his whole 
jawbone. Why not?" 

"That suits me." 

"I have a plan which we, as a majority of the 
committee, can adopt," continued the crafty Cates- 
berry. 

"It must be radical — now, I tell you." 

"Radical? Listen. We must tap the wire over 
which Mather receives his instructions and have a 
loop carried into a room along the route, known only 
to us. We can then have a 'put' or 'call' on him all 
the time. We can capture a million apiece; then 
we'll let in the other people in our bunch." 

"We'll retire?" 

"We are certain of success," said Catesberry. 

"I'm not so sanguine." 
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"You mean you can't trust me?" 

"I don't believe in anybody, hardly in myself, any 
longer," was the reply. "And, besides, how are we 
to find a workman that can be trusted?. We would 
be sold out within an hour. You know it. The 
scheme is absurd. I adhere to a plan of my own, 
which is " 

"But," said Catesberry, firmly, "you forget that 
there will be another, a third party, at this confer- 
ence. Now, taking cupidity as it runs, this man 
will join with me, leaving you out in the cold. Do 
you understand?" 

"That is not desirable, I admit." 

"Very well," retorted Catesberry, in a mollified 
tone. "Let us come to an understanding. We know 
each other, Joy" — he made a mental reservation for 
his companion's sake — "but we cannot tell who the 
third man may be. We can't name him, until he 
'shows up.' Therefore organise this committee in 
our own interests. The other fellow may control 
both of us." 

"I'll join with you, Catesberry." 

"I'm glad to hear you say that. We can have a 
blind circuit put on and nobody else to divide with. 
,We can discuss your plan, whatever it may be, and 
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perhaps we can use it also. In the few weeks neces- 
sary to run down our game we can make ourselves 
rich." 

"You forget that I have little money left/' sug- 
gested Joy. 

"But you can have the handling of the funds in 
this pool/' 

"I hadn't thought of that" 

"You needn't hesitate to use them. We'll audit 
our own accounts, and, besides, there's no danger of 
loss." 

Catesberry did not trust his companion and was 
already appealing to his cupidity, in the hope that 
he'd embezzle from the funds of the pool, so that he 
would be sure of him. He was also fearful that Joy 
might swallow his imaginary wrongs and go to his 
former employer with the secret 



CHAPTER XLVI 

THE LAST OF BELWAR 

Catesberry was inwardly glad the third con- 
spirator did not appear, when footsteps were heard 
in the direction of the western wall of the reservoir: 
then a splash, followed by a terrifying scream for 
help. The two men recognised the voice, but one 
held the other from stirring. Again the cries : 

"Save me, for God's sake! Help! H-e-l-p!" 

Already the words grew fainter. The lost man 
was drifting towards the water gates ! 

How dreadful to let anybody drown thus! But 
the danger of going to the rescue was evident. It 
comprehended risk of arrest and trial for murder. 
Could Catesberry and Joy rationally explain their 
presence at such a place at midnight? Not so nice 
in his reasoning, or perhaps because his conscience 
was less seared, Wilder Joy made a move as if to go 
to the rescue, but Catesberry frantically restrained 
him with the admonition : 
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"Arc you stark mad? He will certainly drown. 
You couldn't save him. How would you rebut the 
circumstantial evidence that his death was your act? 
Answer me!" 

"But, it is Belwar." 

"I know. All the greater reason why you 
shouldn't go. A motive for Belwar's murder is 
already on record against you !" 

"What do you say?" 

"Have you forgotten the New England bonds he 
hypothecated with you? And that they were 
forged ? And that he denied the transaction ? And 
that you had to take the loss? There would be 
your incentive to kill him ! I see a light approach- 
ing from the tower. To help Belwar would be sheer 
insanity — for us." 

"Still it's horrible to let the man die." 

"There are things worse than death," was the 
answer. 

"But how are we to get away?" asked Joy, with 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

"We must go the way you came." 

"Is there no other route ?" 

"None." 

Once more, for the last time, was heard an appeal 
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for succour: "Save me! Help! H-e-l-p!" Then 
the wind changed, carrying fainter gasps that suc- 
ceeded in another direction. 

Instead of these cries were now audible the com- 
mands of the watchman : 

"Break into the lodge ! Bring the coil of rope at 
the side of the door. Quick now ! I'll go down the 
ladder and may catch him." 

Catesberry and Joy listened no longer. They 
slipped down into the boat on the northern pond, 
and pulled out upon the murky water, doubly ter- 
rifying. In their desire to escape they forgot the 
noise made by the oars, and pulled away with the 
sole thought of personal safety. They found the 
landing-stairs and turned the boat adrift. The two 
men separated, to go in opposite directions. Cates- 
berry sprang into the transverse road and his com- 
panion hurried across a bridge to the northward. 

At the water gate of the south reservoir Belwar's 
body was found on the following morning, jammed 
between the fenders. The newspapers drew a sad 
moral from his suicide, induced, they declared, by 
his recent reverses in Wall Street. They referred 
to acts of generosity he was alleged to have per- 
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formed, and glossed over the shameful scandal with 
which his name had been connected. 

The watchmen shook their heads and told of 
sounds of oars heard on the reservoir. But these 
vague suspicions of foul play seemed unimportant 
to the Coroner. 

Belwar's death was suicide, according to the pop- 
ular verdict. No other hypothesis could account for 
his presence at the reservoir at night 



CHAPTER XLVII 

JUST THE MAN 

Catesberry emerged from the Central Park into 
Eighth Avenue. He dared not take a car, because 
he might be recognised and by some means asso- 
ciated with Belwar's death. He must walk home to 
Fort Washington. Two hours' brisk tramp brought 
him to his gate. 

Entering his house with a latch key, he stepped 
into the dining-room to quiet his nerves with a glass 
of brandy and a cigar before going to bed. Win- 
dows reaching to the floor opened upon a veranda. 
In daylight this was the pleasantest apartment in the 
building, overlooking the Harlem valley. 

The household was asleep. After taking a deep 
draught from the brandy bottle, Catesberry threw 
himself on a sofa to meditate. That he might be 
wholly alone with his thoughts he had turned out 
the gas. The sole thought, sleeping or waking, was 
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his scheme to grow rich by mastering Walter 
Mather's secret 

He was anxious to find a man who could be 
trusted to run down the mysterious wire over which 
the precious information passed. Such persons 'were 
few, difficult to discover and dangerous to confide in. 
It was essential that the man should be a mechanic 
who understood the art of telegraphing; therefore, 
the purpose for which his services were needed could 
not be hidden from him. Catesberry pondered 
earnestly until, overcome with fatigue, he fell into a 
doze. 

A gust of cold air awakened the sleeper. One of 
the windows on the porch was being slowly raised f 
In the opaque outline of the opening Catesberry saw 
a man about to enter the apartment. Reaching 
under the sofa, where he had placed his revolver, he 
"covered" the intruder fully, and asked : 

"What are you about?" 

"Can't you see?" was the rejoinder of the burglar, 
not moving a muscle of his body. "I am getting in 
the window." 

"Do you want to have your head blown off ?" 

"That would be a serious loss to me." 

"Strike a match !" commanded Catesberry. 
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"Stop a minute till I get one," was the answer, as 
the stranger made a movement to stoop under the 
partly raised window sash. 

"Hold on ! You'll make a bad mistake if you try 
to go out." 

"Don't let any accident happen." 

"Then light the gas at once !" 

The stranger struck a match, found the chandelier, 
and in an instant the room was aglow with light. 
The entrapped burglar looked about him; then he 
sat down. 

"I'm rather glad you are a fellow of sense," con- 
tinued Catesberry, lowering the muzzle of his pistol. 

"You're too cool for me." 

"Who are you?" 

"I'll tell you !" Having previously gathered his 
feet under him, the burglar made a tremendous 
spring across the room and pinned Catesberry to the 
wall. Before he could raise his weapon it had been 
wrested from his grasp, 

"Not a word," said the intruder. He next backed 
f under the light and examined the revolver, mutter- 
ing: "I'm ashamed of myself for having been 
afraid of this thing." He placed it in his pocket, 
and drew a weapon of more sanguinary character. 
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"You want to know me? I used to be called 'San- 
guine Billy/ " 

Catesberry had been completely dazed by the sud- 
den turn of affairs, but when he heard that name he 
grew pale as a corpse, and exclaimed : 

"Not Billy Gilroy?" 

"Catesberry, as I'm a thief !" 

The burglar's surprise was greater than the 
broker's. He replaced the pistol in his pocket 
Then, with ludicrous grimaces of pain, Gilroy pulled 
off a false mustache. 

"You must admit this is a rather strange way to 
come into a man's house." 

"I always had odd freaks, you will remember, 
Sam." 

The man's assurance at this time was appalling to 
the broker, who understood the position he occupied 
in Gilroy's mind. 

"Help yourself to the brandy," said the host. 

"You are thoughtful as ever." 

"And what has happened since ?" He could 

not complete the sentence. 

Gilroy respected the broker's delicate conscience 
and explained : 
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"Well, you see, honesty didn't pay after I gave 
up the chop-house business." 

"Honesty was a good policy that time, surely." 

"Indeed it was. I say, Sam, did you take out a 
patent on our method of balancing a bad set of 
books?" 

Catesberry was silent for some minutes, during 
which Gilroy refilled and emptied a glass. 

The mind of the ex-cashier of the defunct Lime- 
stone Bank was wandering far away from the pres- 
ent. He was recalled to the events of the hour by 
the sarcastic query : 

"You are not going to call the police?" 

"What use have we for them ?" 

"None !" Gilroy's grin was Satanic. 

Catesberry was suddenly possessed of an idea. 
His retrospection had finally reached events in his 
career immediately preceding the sleep from which 
the entrance of the house-breaker had awakened him. 
He walked the floor a few minutes ; then he said : 

"Gilroy, I'm glad you came." 

"Honest?" 

"I have use for you ; you're the man of a thou- 
sand." 

"Thanks" — in an uncertain tone. 
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"It's an attractive and remunerative job; there's 
even a tinge of romance about it." 

"How does it rate— easy, ticklish, or highly dan- 
gerous?" 

"No danger, so far as I can see," 

"To what class ?" 

"Oh, the 'purely legitimate.' " 

"Well, I'm out of an engagement, although I 
hardly hoped to make one in this fashion." 

Catesberry unfolded his plan to Gilroy. He told 
him that Walter Mather — whose name was familiar 
to the burglar's ears — had secret communication 
with an infernal scoundrel, who suggested all the 
diabolical schemes he sprung in Wall Street. To 
sharpen Gilroy's interest, he told him that a purse 
had been raised to prosecute the search for this per- 
son, or clique, and that the price of success in finding 
the other end of the wire would be $5,000. 

"I'll intercept the messages, and I'll find the source 
from whence they come," promised Gilroy, the 
"Sanguine Billy" of old. 

"Can it be done?" asked Catesberry. 

"Nothing easier; I was once a 'trouble-man,' and 
understand the Morse alphabet." 

"How long will it take?" 
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"I ought to be able to run the wire down in a few 
days, if the grounding point is anywhere near." 

"The sooner the better." 

"How about expenses?" 

"They'll be allowed." 

"Then advance me $500 on account." 

"I'll place it in your hands to-morrow noon, at the 
corner of Beaver Street and Bowling Green." 

"That's satisfactory." 

"Everything understood?" 

"I'm to 'cut in' on that wire — after Fve found it 
— and, secondly, to trace it to the end, so that you 
may know who is the power behind the enemy?" 

"Precisely." 

"I'm to do both?" 

"One is quite as important as the other." 

"All square, then. Here's to success!" — and Gil- 
roy swallowed another glass of cognac. 

"I have always wanted to ask you why you had 
that woman in the chop-house next to the bank?" 
asked Catesberry. 

"Woman? What woman?" exclaimed the much 
scandalised burglar. 

"Why, the one your neighbour, Miss Pruden, saw 
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alight at your door — the one supposed to have been 
shot when the explosion occurred." 

"How did you learn this?" 

"A woman who lived across the street talked at 
length regarding your career in the restaurant." 

"There wasn't a woman in the house; all the cook- 
ing was done by 'the boys/ But I thought it might 
appear suspicious that a man like me should live 
alone in a whole house. Therefore I had one of our 
partners arrive in woman's garb — he knew how to 
wear it. Woman, indeed ! I wouldn't have trusted 
one about the place." After musing awhile, the 
genial burglar added : "And the descent of the po- 
lice was due to a woman across the street? I had a 
very narrow escape." 

Gilroy put on his hat, replaced his false mustache, 
and led the way to the door. Catesberry saw him 
depart, and then went to bed. 

Gilroy was, indeed, "just the man" for the task 
Catesberry had undertaken. His knowledge of 
electrical science was not slight. But his chief avail- 
ability existed in the fact that he had no alliances 
with the telegraph monopoly of which Walter 
Mather was the directing genius. No servant of 
that corporation could have been trusted. 



** 
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A previous experience with Gilroy had proved 
that his word could be relied on. Catesberry had 
secured his share of the plunder from the Lime- 
stone Bank. This was in recognition of the value 
of the cashier's services, which, under the circum- 
stances, were unquestionable. So thoroughly had 
Catesberry informed Gilroy regarding the location 
of each class of securities that every dollar's worth 
of convertible paper was taken and all the unnego- 
tiable securities left. Had it been necessary to sort 
the drawers and boxes in the fireproof vaults of the 
Limestone Bank to secure the valuables, Gilroy and 
his gang would have been captured by Captain 
Churchill. It was with deep-seated feelings of mu- 
tual confidence, therefore, that these two rascals laid 
tiieir heads together for this new enterprise. 

The work revived in Gilroy's mind memories of a 
reasonably honest life and of wages that represented 
labour. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 
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TOO '•SANGUINE/' BY FAR 

The more Gilroy pondered over Catesberr/s 
scheme the more easy of accomplishment it ap- 
peared. 

His first step was to rent a small room at the rear 
of the fourth floor in the Broad Street building con- 
taining Mather's offices. He became an architect 
for the occasion, and paid a quarter's rent in ad- 
vance. Into this office Gilroy moved two desks, a 
table and a drawing board. The walls were hung 
with several maps, purchased, with the furniture, 
at an auction-room. A modest sign on his door 
completed the fixtures. So frequently did his busi- 
ness call him into and out of the house that in a few 
days he was acquainted with the habits of every 
person in the building. He even obtained a look 
into Mather's private office one afternoon, as the 

janitor was cleaning it. 
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On a table, near a window looking into a court, 
he beheld a Morse instrument, but from a switch- 
board directly before it ran many wires. These 
lines emerged from the room at the top of a window, 
and ascended along the wall of the court to a large 
fixture upon the roof. 

Here was Gilroy's starting point. He made sure 
that none of these wires operated the stock ticker by 
tracing the four wires therefrom into and out of the 
house by way of the front hall door. 

Gilroy walked down the block towards Beaver 
Street, and making his way to the top of a house, 
clambered over the roofs to Walter Mather's build- 
ing. 

Going directly to the large fixture from which the 
wires radiated, he tested for batteries, in the hope of 
finding which wire was in use. The first was "alive" 
— an electric current was passing on it. Then he 
tried all the other wires and found every one of them 
"alive." 

Gilroy started with No. 1, which crossed to a 
high building on the corner below. Gilroy descended 
to the street and, after a heated discussion with a 
janitor's wife, reached the housetop, examined the 
fixture to which the wire was fastened, and, to his 
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amazement, discovered that the insulator which car- 
ried it was connected with another, on the same 
beam, by a covered wire; thence the wire returned 
to the top of the very building he had left — becom- 
ing No. 6. Going back to his own housetop and 
gaining the roof, by the hazardous means of a skel- 
eton key which he had made to the attic door, he 
found (what had escaped him on his first inspection) 
that this wire was neatly "grounded" on a water- 
pipe. 

The troops in Flanders would have stood aghast 
at Gilroy's language. A whole working day had 
been wasted, and the status of only two wires set- 
tled. 

The following morning he followed No. 2 three 
miles up Broadway, where it came to an abrupt end. 
Do what he would, he couldn't find any "grounding" 
point. 

A month's zealous labour resulted in tracing all the 
remaining wires to various points. One went to an 
uptown hotel, and was "grounded" on a gas fixture 
at the foot of a third-story balcony — it was what is 
called "a pony wire." Another was tracked to the 
Harlem River, where it entered a cable-box, into 
which he Qould not penetrate. Search for this wir$ 
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amongst those that emerged from the corresponding 
box on the Mott Haven side failed to discover it 
Could it be that this was a loop line like that first 
detected? 

It was Cotton Mather's secret wire; but Gilroy 
wasn't conscious of that fact ! 

Gilroy's pride was wounded, because he had not 
accomplished anything — a circumstance that was 
taxing the patience of his employer. He grew des- 
perate, because he needed the money promised for 
his services. 

Locking himself in his office after the building 
had been closed for the day, Gilroy waited until the 
janitor's family had descended to the street to hold 
its evening levee upon the front steps. Then, avail- 
ing himself of a key to the attic door, he went to the 
roof, provided with a kit of tools and a coil of cov- 
ered copper wire. The only way out of the difficulty 
was to put looplines on each of the suspected wires. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and Gilroy 
worked with a will. Using a brace and a bit, he 
drilled a hole through the brick into an unused 
chimney that passed down the wall at one side of 
his room. With a pair of vises and tackle roven 
through double blocks, he took up the slack in the 
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wires, and each one was "cut out" of its downstairs 
office. He made a "glass connection," whereby a 
wire appears to be properly lapped around an in- 
sulator, but in reality its two ends are separated by 
half an inch of glass. His expert hands inserted a 
loop of covered wire in each broken line. These 
wires he carried along the top of the large fixture 
in small staples and down the upright beam in a deep 
groove which he furrowed out and filled with putty, 
coloured like the paint upon the wood. The bundle 
of small wires, all properly marked at the extremity 
of each loop, was then twisted into a cable, which 
was hidden under the combing of a housetop and 
pushed into the chimney through the hole in the 
bricks until it reached below the level of his office 
floor. 

This task occupied him all night, but when he 
contemplated his work in the early light of day Gil- 
roy was satisfied. 

Descending noiselessly before the janitor was 
astir, the ends of the loops were brought into his 
room, through an unused stove hole, back of a desk. 
The interior of that piece of furniture contained six 
Morse instruments, all muffled with chamois skin, 
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and a few minutes sufficed to make the connections 
through the woodwork of the desk's back. 

Gilroy was busily engaged when the door of his . 
room was tried by some one outside. For a moment 
Gilroy was not sure he had pushed the bolt. Danger 
passed, however; Janitor Tidd was making his 
morning round. 

That was a momentous day for the conspirators. 
It revealed to Gilroy (what the reader already 
knows) that the wire leading to Walter's mysterious 
adviser was the one he had followed to the Harlem 
River, only to lose all traces of it beyond. 

The unknown adviser, wherever existing, felt sure 
of absolute privacy, for few cipher words were em- 
ployed in the messages. 

The long-sought-for means of attaining riches 
were within reach: Gilroy did not doubt that his 
employers would be fully satisfied with a success 
that promised such rewards. 

Catesberry and Joy were in possession of the 
secret information. The market stock winnings of 
these two brokers, during two months, were marvel- 
lous. A capital of one hundred thousand dollars 
was soon accumulated by Catesberry and his con- 
federate. 
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Other parties to the conspiracy were clamorous 
to know the progress of the chase, but were put off 
with misleading statements. 

The two custodians of the magic secret were un- 
duly elated over their achievements. They began 
to meet with reverses, although they followed "the 
wire's" advice. Adopting the gambler's trick of 
"doubling the stakes" after loss, Catesberry and Joy 
boldly strove to recoup. But disaster after disaster 
overtook them, until their available assets were ex- 
hausted. Not until then did they realise they had 
been detected ! It had happened this way : 

Cotton Mather was perplexed one afternoon at 
the action of his relay. Without definite suspicion 
he made a galvanometric test of the strength of the 
current and found an increased resistance of nearly 
200 ohms, bringing the total above 700 ohms. He 
didn't realise at first that anybody had tapped the 
line, but ascribed the defect to some bad bit of in- 
sulation, and asked Walter to have a man go over 
the wires. 

This request, which Gilroy heard, gave the electri- 
cian of the conspirators a fright, and he closed his 
office the following day to watch the line inspector. 
He soon saw that his fears were unduly great The 
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"trouble-man" did not bother to go to the top of 
Mather's building, so certain was he that nothing 
could have g6ne amiss there. 

Gilroy followed him a few blocks and returned to 
his room. 

Cotton Mather was not satisfied. Gilroy, boldly 
asking at what hour a galvanometric test would be 
made, "cut out" his relay during its progress, and 
for a few days the hermit forgot the incident. 

During that time a large and successful "scoop" 
was manipulated, greatly to the profit of "the blind 
pool," and, of course, the secret clan. 

Cotton Mather wrote a brief note to Walter, read- 
ing as follows : 

"After to-morrow (Tuesday), until the end of 
business on Saturday next, I shall not use a code, 
but say exactly the opposite of what I intend to do. 
When I say 'Sell/ you will read 'Buy.' Messages 
not to be acted upon in any way will be preceded by 
the word 'advisable/ Send me, early to-morrow, the 
words Tine weather to-day/ that I may know this 
suggestion is accepted." 

This letter was carried into town by the faithful 
Jacques, and to a district messenger office not 
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far from Walter's home. There he paid for its de- 
livery and made his way back to Tremont. 

The reader already knows the result Catesberry 
and Joy were on the wrong side of every move in 
the stock market, and met with crushing disaster. 



CHAPTER XLIX 



A DEADLY ENEMY 



Unfortunately for Gilroy, he had not collected 
his bill for services during the days of success, and 
when he spoke to Catesberry about his promised fee 
and share of the spoils, the former cashier turned 
on his expert, white with rage, and shouted : 

"You infamous whelp, I don't see that you have 
performed any services. Everything we have had 
from you for ten days has resulted in disaster. I 
don't believe you've 'got' the wire." 

"You forget, Catesberry, the success of last 
month," retorted Gilroy, undaunted by what he re- 
garded as a trick to cheapen his wage. 

"It was good luck, rather than your guessing." 

"Guessing?" 

"Yes. I believe you've been deceiving us, from 
first to last You haven't run the wire down, as 
you said you would." 
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"I explained that," Gilroy rejoined, curtly. 

"More lies, I suppose. It was because you didn't 
know how. I now insist on your doing that part of 
the job." 

"But, Catesberry, I want my share of the win- 
nings " 

"There isn't a dollar left. You'll never get a cent 
from me until you find the infernal scoundrel at the 
other end of that wire. Curse him! I hate him 
worse than ever." 

"Suppose I communicate with Walter Mather?" 
suggested Gilroy, expecting to frighten Catesberry. 

"Tell him, if you like. We have nothing to lose. 
My last cent is gone." 

"It might be bad for you." 

"There's no statute covering wire-tapping, but 
burglars go to jail, and I'd denounce you as the Gil- 
roy who robbed the Limestone Bank. Look out for 
yourself." 

"But I'd also have something to tell." 

"You were a convict before I met you and no 
jury would believe a word of your testimony," was 
Catesberry's quick retort. 

"Then you refuse?" asked Gilroy, ceasing to 
threaten. 
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"Yes; because you're a blind ass. Don't you see 
they have been fooling you? Mather and his in- 
famous 'pal' have been sending wrong messages to 
lead us astray. You have betrayed yourself in some 
clumsy way, you idiot!" shouted Catesberry, for- 
getting, in his anger, that he was logically estopped 
from admitting that Gilroy had intercepted any mes- 
sages. 

"I'm to get nothing?" 

"Not a cent; yes, here's a quarter. Now, get 
out !" said Catesberry, in a contemptuous tone. 

Gilroy staggered to the door and, dizzy with rage, 
found his way to the sidewalk. His first impulse 
was to go to Mather and tell him ; but whilst he de- 
bated the wisdom of such a course, his feelings 
towards "the Wizard" underwent a radical change. 
Was not Mather to blame for the insults heaped 
upon him, for the loss of money and want of suc- 
cess? After all, Catesberry was right; only a fool 
could have failed to suspect or to foresee trickery! 
Nothing else was to have been anticipated. 

The desperate man became like unto a savage. 
Catesberry was overlooked in his outburst of wrath. 
He gave to Walter Mather the credit of outwitting 
and humiliating him. 
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Thus was raised up against Mather the most im- 
placable and dangerous of all his foes, in the person 
of a man whom the reckless financier never had seen. 
As was said earlier in this historical romance, every 
species of man or beast has its destroyer. 

Gilroy wandered about the streets, moody and an- 
tagonistic. At nightfall he sought his lodgings and, 
supperless, went to bed. 

Hour after hour he tossed about, muttering im- 
precations upon the head of Walter Mather. 

When daylight appeared it revealed to Gilroy his 
pair of "climbers" — the steel appliances fastened to 
the boots of linemen, by aid of which they ascend 
telegraph poles. He'd kill Mather ! This appeared 
very easy, because Gilroy assumed that the financier 
handled the key to the private wire himself, no longer 
daring to divide the confidence with a hired operator. 

Atop a pole in Madison Square an electric light 
cable crossed a few inches above the line that tied 
Mather to his other self — to the mysterious financial 
monster who lived in hell ! Dressed as a lineman, 
Gilroy could gain access to that fixture. Once there 
he would cut off the wrappings of the electric light 
conduit, call up Walter Mather, and by bringing the 
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two wires in contact, finish him at a lightning's 
flash! 

This didn't seem murder, because detection was 
impossible. 



CHAPTER V 

TRUE TO THEIR PROMISES 

In his lonely exile on Tremont Heights, old Cot- 
ton tried to feel that he ought not to be so wretched 
and unhappy. He had only one step yet to take to 
secure his long-cherished revenge — the publication 
of the list of corrupted United States Senators and 
Representatives. Everything was prepared, even to 
an engraved fac-simile of each man's signature — 
as it stood upon the back of his cheque. 

A complete history of the conception, rise and pur- 
pose of the National Trust was already in type, 
and the blow was only delayed until arrangements 
could be made to have Walter Mather interviewed 
by The Typhoon, a most reputable journal "pub- 
lished for the best people," and in no wise identified 
with him. In that projected conversation, which 
had been carefully contemplated in all features, Wal- 
ter was to denounce "the Mississippi infamy." 

3<>4 
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The blow at the professional politician was to be 
cruel and pitiless. No mercy ! No pardon ! Any- 
thing was to be resorted to that would cause uni- 
versal recognition of the then existent Congressional 
improbity, faithlessness, disloyalty, dishonesty, shab- 
biness, meanness, baseness, abjection, turpitude, 
knavery and roguery. The victims of his vengeance 
were to be made fully to feel their disgrace, ig- 
nominy, infamy, degradation, perfidiousness, per- 
jury and double-dealing. 

Among the untainted statesmen, the avenger had 
selected the names of twenty who were to be ap- 
pointed on special committees of investigation, 
which he would force the Speaker and the Senate 
Steering Committee to create. 

He'd be present at the sessions of these commit- 
tees — restored to life to confront the ingrates ! Ah ! 
he'd blazon their names upon the Hall of the Dis- 
graced. He'd hoot, ridicule and reproach them! 
He'd turn them away with a wave of his hand when 
they approached to sue for pity — for oblivion. 

He drew out his notebook and conned the list. 
There were all the names of the doomed, set down in 
alphabetical order, with the date of their fall. 

This man he'd tattoo in letters of scarlet, for he 
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was a hypocrite; for another he'd order the knout in 
committee-room ; the next he'd bastinado in his Con- 
gressional District, amidst the peacefulness of his 
home and constituents — where, once understood, 
he'd be despised — and so on to the end of the roll 
of the lost ones ! 

Never was hour more opportune. A revival of 
honesty had suddenly burst upon the nation — an 
epidemic that spread like the passion of the Cru- 
sades. 

The tingle of the bell-punch was no longer heard 
in the cars upon the streets ; clerks in the shops made 
change for customers out of their own pockets. 

Burnaby, with the magic and unpurchasable in- 
fluence of the daily Gargoyle, was already a eulogist 
of the revival of honesty ; he was unmasking corrup- 
tion in society, malfeasance in public office and 
embezzlement in trade. He had branded one finan- 
cial institution as "The Bank of Suicides," because 
its cashiers always robbed it and then took their 
lives ; he had unfrocked false shepherds, who strove 
to lead their flocks from the pastures of orthodoxy 
to the stony wastes of agnosticism ; he had exposed 
alleged charities, and had driven ghouls who had 
fattened on children's lives to prison or to exile. 
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"Ha, ha !" chuckled Cotton, rubbing his hands till 
they blistered. "Burnaby's a valuable ally. He, 
too, serves my purpose — my vengeance! I'm glad 
he didn't sell The Gargoyle. We couldn't have man- 
aged it half so well. ,, 

In order that the agitation might last and the 
storm not spend itself too soon, one of the journals 
of "the blind pool" would openly defend the course 
of the subsidised Congressmen, whilst others pressed 
the attack with bitterness and keenness. 

And yet, although the trap was ready, Cotton be- 
gan to doubt whether this revenge would satisfy 
him. 

He felt the social desolation which he had courted 
as he had not when he first immured himself. Then, 
too, his disease made slower progress than he had 
anticipated. 

Six years had passed since he had believed himself 
to be attacked with the mah-fung, since he had for- 
saken his identity and had curled himself in his lair, 
like a wounded panther, to await death. 

His judgment about the National Trust, had 
been the correct one. Time and events had shown 
that it was useful only as a vehicle for moral regcn- 
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eration. The bodies of the disgraced three hundred 
must go into the crematory of public opinion. 

Never was bitterness like his. 

"And why not?" he often asked, to reassure and 
strengthen himself. "What reward has devotion to 
virtue, duty and justice brought to me?" 

From an ethical viewpoint, nothing could have 
been more pitiful than the picture of this deserted 
old man as he sat in his room one Summer day and 
contemplated the final catastrophe in his career. He 
was an image of despair, of loneliness. One mental 
gratification that had solaced him for years was 
gradually ebbing away. 

Tis very strange that, after the first shock of 
terror is overcome, there seems to be a peculiar sat- 
isfaction to the human mind in knowing that one 
has a deadly and incurable malady. It is, perhaps, 
ascribable to the morbid feeling that the visage of 
Death is already known to us of all living men, and 
the hour of his visit approximately fixed. 

Cotton's heart had undergone a decided change 
towards his adopted daughter. He had not seen her 
for six years, and he recalled her as the living evi- 
dence of his first humiliation. He hoped she had 
forgotten him. 
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He had intended that part of the immense fortune 
which he and his confederate had amassed should go 
to Margaret; but he now argued with himself that 
the capital of "the Blind Pool" was indivisible, and 
belonged solely to the survivor. 

It was as well ; Burnaby would not have permitted 
his wife to receive money accumulated as this had 
been. 

Cotton's estimate of Margaret was as unfair and 
unjust as that which he made of many other people. 
She had not forgotten him for an hour; memories 
of her happy childhood were never absent, and in 
them he always held a place. 

Cotton was ignorant of these facts ; it is doubtful 
if a knowledge of them would have made him less 
unhappy. 

A year more of life would be ample for all his 
schemes. 

With Cotton Mather's aid and millions of money, 
Walter had reduced nine-tenths of the commercial 
nabobs and land-grabbers to penury. The pro- 
fessional hero had become an outcast, and only 
existed with the aid of undeserved pension money, 
voted to him by fellow conspirators in Congress. 
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The professional politician was completely in the 
toils, and the executioner was grinding his knife. 

Only a few days more and the bloody business 
would begin. 

Cotton sat in his room enjoying these thoughts, 
when a call was heard on the telegraph instrument 
He listened. 

It was his signal for Walter! 

A mistake. 

He waited. 

It was repeated. 

He was suspicious, but he'd answer the call in 
Walter's name — find what was wanted. Stepping 
to the table, Cotton Mather laid his hand upon the 
key 

A flash of green light filled the room and a shock 
followed, like the snapping of a steel rod! 

The old man gasped and fell upon the floor, face 
upwards — dead. 

Over all, silence. 

The only living creature in the house, the de- 
formed valet, slumbered peacefully in a chair on a 
shady side of the porch. He heard nothing. 

The sunshine on the road, outside the yard, and 
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the shadows under the spreading maples, within, 
showed no change. 

Nature is indifferent to the sorrows of man. 

When Jacques carried supper to the invalid he 
found a corpse. 

Without any manifestation of consternation the 
hunchback set the dishes upon the nearest table and 
hobbled away to the Tremont police station, as fast 
as his crooked legs would carry him. There he re- 
ported the death of his master as well as his limited 
English vocabulary permitted. 

On the way back to the lonely house he lay down 
at the side of the road and bemoaned the miserable 
fate that again had cast him upon a friendless world. 

Show to us a heart without taint of selfishness! 
Up to that moment Jacques's record had been free 
from blemish. 

The Coroner's inquest disclosed the cause of 
death, without clearing up the mystery surrounding 
it. The body was buried in a cemetery on the brow 
of a neighbouring hill overlooking the City of New 
York — that populous hive wherein are many atoms 
of humanity with ghastly secrets in their keeping. 
There, his name shortened to an interrogation point, 
rests the once famous and feared Cotton Mathen 
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His grave is unmarked and a stranger will search 
for it in vain. 

Amongst the effects of the deceased recluse was 
found an attested certificate — an impressive docu- 
ment. It was in French; the wretched man had 
died without knowing its contents. He never had 
had it interpreted, either because he dared not trust 
others with his horrible secret, or feared to have his 
dreadful belief confirmed. Translated, the paper 
read thus : 

"Result of a consultation held at the Hospital of 
Saint Louis, Paris: This certifies that we have 
carefully examined patient number 17,062 (nativity 
United States of America, age 70 years), and find 
that he has no organic disease. No traces of lep- 
rosy, in any form, exist. Slight discolourations of 
his skin are due to derangements of the liver ; gener- 
ally speaking, his physical condition is excellent. He 
is only a hypochondriac. (// riest qu'une malade 
imaginaire.) 

"Felix Arnholdt, THopital de Saint Louis. 

"Alex. Blauvelt, THotel Dieu. 

"Henri Constant, THopital de Saint Denis." 
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The dead man's secret was never known to the 
world until now. Workingmen, digging a founda- 
tion for a turn-table on the New York & Northern 
Railroad, recently, unearthed a piece of his under- 
ground cable. 

The newspapers of the day following the unknown 
recluse's death contained an account of a distressing 
accident on Broadway. At the hour when pedes- 
trians were thickest on that great promenade, a man 
engaged in repairing electric wires at the top of a 
pole was seen to throw up his hands, and an instant 
later fell to the pavement, a corpse. Investigation 
disclosed that a temporary telegraph office had been 
opened at the top of the pole. A small pocket 
sounder and key, used by line repairers, was fastened 
to one of the crossbars with a thumbscrew. As the 
man was testing a wire he had laid his hand upon 
the exposed surface of an electric lighting cable, and 
thus brought it into contact with the wire on which 
he was at work, switching into his body 1800 volts 
of electricity. 

Nobody traced any connection between the sud- 
den death of a misanthropical recluse on Tremont 
Heights and the accidental killing of a man tamper- 
ing with wires at Madison Square. 



3H ON A MARGIN 

Gilroy had made good his threat to kill ; but, true 
to promise, Cotton Mather had stepped between 
Walter and his intended fate. 

The private wire never worked again. No re- 
sponse came to the summonses Walter repeatedly 
sent. 

Cotton had disappeared from his partner as mys- 
teriously as he had returned to him. 

In the slang of his rivals, the King of Wall Street 
"lost his grip." He became nervous and despondent 
He forsook speculation and turned philanthropist 
Instead of giving away libraries, he built retreats for 
socially ostracised statesmen and life insurance 
"grafters" — comfortable hospitals to which they 
might retire and never again read a newspaper or 
see the face of a fellow-mortal. 

And Do-Nothing Presidents continued to be 
chosen by electors of the United States. 
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